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Adult Teacher is your magazine 
ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that ¢an be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 
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CoMMENCEMENT season suggests jubilant 
youth setting forth from institutions of learning 
to the more serious pursuits of life. For many per- 
sons whose commencement or youth is several 
years behind them, it is only a reminder of the 
constant struggle to prevent daydreams of youth 
from becoming nightmares of their old age. 

The so-called “old grads,” who are out where 
living is dangerous, may profitably consider the 
interview between David, King of Israel, and 
Nathan the prophet. This, as most Bible readers 
know, centers about the unfortunate episode 
when David wrecked the home of a faithful 
soldier and later caused his murder. While the 
story is often used as a sponge to wipe out all the 
good things associated with David’s career, a 
study of the tragic event can help one understand 
the problems faced by middle-aged persons who 
permit the world to be too much with them. 

The life of David, remote as it seems, continues 
to be helpful because it deals with human prob- 
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for the Old Grad 


By JOHN O. GROSS 


lems that are found in this and every age. 

David’s experience during the visit of the 
prophet Nathan is familiar to every mature per- 
son who in his youth resolved to live on a high 
level of idealism and then in middle age found 
his youthful purpose thwarted. Nathan furnished 
a mirror for the king in which he could see the 
panorama of his life from youth to middle life. 
No doubt he felt keen remorse when he realized 
how far he had departed from the ideals of his 
youth. Then God had been real to him. Often, no 
doubt, while he had watched his father’s sheep 
in loneliness and solitude, he had heard the voice 
of God and his spiritual life had quickened. 

The experience of David continues to be re- 
enacted in the lives of successful persons. In 
youth, propelled by enthusiasm springing from 
Christian idealism, many rise high. Then, like 
David, at the very prime of their lives they find 
themselves broken and disgraced. 

God does not want any person to lose the sig- 
nificant values that made his youth worth while. 
When he called David to the throne of the house 
of Israel, he wanted his God-given ideals to be 
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as accessible to David the king as they were to 
David the shepherd. The opportunity was given to 
David to rise from an insignificant place in the 
rural life of his country to its highest office, the 
kingship. 

David’s moral crisis indicates that he was not 
able to transfer the ideals of a shepherd lad into 
the personal life of a king. It is easy to believe 
that our Lord is pleased to have success come to 
his people. In fact, we suspect that he craves the 
devotion and affection of those who are doing well 
in their personal affairs. In our own nation the 
example of prominent leaders who possess genu- 
ine Christian aims strengthens the nation in its 
quest for righteousness. 

The devotion that Lincoln had to the simple 
but noble ideals of his pioneer days keeps him 
high in our appreciation. The principles that 
guided him were not political expedients, but 
fixed beliefs cultivated during his youth. He 
would not continue to live now in our affections 
if at the pinnacle of his career he had betrayed 
the ideals that lifted him. 

Kinship with David comes through parallel 
struggles. Unfortunately, there is too frequently 
a parallel between the marital life of successful 
persons and David. Few pictures are more griev- 
ous than the one that shows a person possessing 
great skill, power, and readiness for life’s finest 
experiences but being unfaithful to the home 
created by youthful love. During the heights 
of financial success, divorces increase in our na- 
tion. Home ties, studies show, are strengthened 
by adversity and weakened by prosperity. 

It is not necessary to break the Sixth or Seventh 
Commandments in order to blight the dreams and 
ambitions of youth. Middle-aged persons face no 
greater questions than these: 

How can we make the transitions to maturity 
and still maintain the life-giving ideals of youth? 
How can we take the religious ideals of youth into 
married life and keep them dominant when home 
anxieties are present? How can we keep the ideals 
of honesty and integrity when the urge comes to 
look after the material needs of the home and get 
established in business or professional endeavors? 
How can we preserve our youthful beliefs in the 
goodness of God when the struggles of life defeat, 
when friends betray, when loyalties weaken? 
Life’s grim realities are ours while we travel from 
youth; we are ever asking how we can give the 
spiritual qualities their proper place. 

Man, someone has said, is an animal living in 
a world that seems organized to attract and de- 
velop his animal impulses. These impulses pre- 
cipitate a dilemma: to give full way to the phys- 
ical appetites results in ruin; to escape from them 
by an ascetic, cloistered life may mean a malad- 
justed personality. 

The solution, as E. Stanley Jones suggests, is 
God, who can give the basis for personal living, 
for social change, for morality, and for a satisfying 
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meaning to the universe. Only through the “mir- 
acle of the changed life” is one able to keep the 
highest and noblest idealism in a secular world 
unfriendly to things of the spirit. 

Nothing energizes life like the consciousness 
that God is a companion on the way. The name 
Emanuel, “God with us,” associated with Jesus 
suggests such a possibility. However, it is difficult 
to think of God as being with us when our lives 
are out of harmony with him and his will. Repent- 
ance of sin and acceptance of God are recognized 
as necessary for that harmony. The psalmist prays, 


Have mercy on me, O God, according to 
thy steadfast love; 
according to thy abundant mercy blot 
out my transgressions. 
Wash me thoroughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin! 


For I know my transgressions, 
and my sin is ever before me. 


Create in mea clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within 
me. (Psalms 51:1-3, 10.) 


Charles Wesley recognized sensitivity to all 
forms of evil as basic for fellowship with God. 


I want a principle within 
Of watchful, godly fear, 

A sensibility of sin, 
A pain to feel it near. 

Help me the first approach to feel 
Of pride or fond desire; 

To catch the wandering of my will, 
And quench the kindling fire. 


David’s experiences are so universal that they 
identify him with the people of all ages. The youth 
who is having a hard time establishing himself in 
business or in his profession often draws inspira- 
tion from David, the youth who survived the op- 
position of a hostile king. In a particular way, 
persons who have reached middle life, with its 
great temptations and high moral hazards, know 
that David illustrates how difficult it is to strive 
for success and at the same time remain true to 
Christian ideals. 

In middle life one is at the point farthest from 
both the noble aspirations of youth and the solem- 
nizing thoughts of old age. It is the time when, 
as one has said, we stop giving attention to pansies 
and are devoting all of our time to potatoes and 
haven’t begun to think of lilies. 

The place of the minister or counselor in keep- 
ing the moral atmosphere clear is shown by 
Nathan. It takes courage to tell a ruler what is 
wrong with him. It is not dangerous to attack 
evil when the general sentiment of the community 


1 Charles Wesley; The Methodist Hymnal, 299. 














is set against it. But when an influential and prom- 
inent individual is the sinner, it requires fortitude 
for the counselor to speak out. Many brave per- 
sons have faced death rather than excuse wrong 
among high officials. 

Likewise, our appreciation of David is increased 
by the constructive attitude he took toward the 
prophet. When David was reproved, he did not 
clear his conscience by destroying the one who 
troubled it. To be told of wrongdoing certainly 
is never pleasant, but to respond as David did 
means moral progress. 

Fortunately for David, Nathan believed in the 
possibilities of moral rehabilitation. To many peo- 
ple a new beginning seems impossible. The old 
idea that a bird with a broken pinion never can 
fly as high again is accepted as a truism. Such men 
as Augustine, Tolstoi, and Beethoven, decisively 
refute it. These men were birds with broken 
pinions, but they rose up out of the dust and mud 
of life to fly again. William Cowper, broken in 
youth, rose from lowest despair to usher in an 
optimistic literary period. 

The church is the perennial target of many 
critics who can see only its weakness. May I 
venture to offer from David’s life an explanation 





of its impotency? It has in it too many mature 
persons who in their journey to midlife after grad- 
uation have lost the enthusiasm of their early 
religious life and now are only nominal, lifeless 
members. 

The faith characteristic of youth not only pro- 
duces solid integrity but also responds to the call 
of world evangelism and meets the challenge of 
racial prejudice with the hope of brotherhood. It 
believes that Christianity can leaven a society 
suffering from economic injustice, political cor- 
ruption, and can even conquer the Goliath of war. 
Such sins as lethargy, indifference, limited faith 
in the effectiveness of the gospel help account 
for much of the ineffectiveness of modern Chris- 
tianity. The church, to recover its lost radiance 
and crusading spirit, must pray with the psalmist, 
“Restore to me the joy of thy salvation.” 

Let us look at David and thank God. He reveals 
the fact that a personality that has erred, that 
has compromised with its ideals, that has broken 
connections with God, may return for cleansing 
and renewing. In the conquest of life David had 
defeats, and some of those defeats were serious 
setbacks. But he did not lose heart. When he 
failed, he tried again. 


Group Work With Adult Classes 


By WINNIE PLUMMER 


Hanpcrart classes are popular among adults. 
Audio-visuals are also widely used. In many adult 
classes the lecture method is used, varied some- 
what with discussion or the question-answer tech- 
nique. 

In some creative schools, however, even the 
so-called content subjects are being taught in new 
and interesting ways. Students in these school 
help build their own courses. This does not mean 
that the instructor does not plan in advance. On 
the contrary, it means that the plan will be in 
terms of what the students are to do and become. 
This latter goal requires unusual insight. 

A dynamic approach to growth in each individ- 
ual and in the group involves much more than 
knowledge of content and brilliant presentation 
by the leader. The instructor is dealing with very 
personal needs and interests of individuals at bed- 
rock. To do so adequately requires skill in helping 
persons feel that the group rises or falls together, 
that they have a shared purpose, and that each 
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is responsible to all the others for his part in the 
shared plan and achievement. 

Such a class leader finds dynamic ways of 
motivating his group. He will reveal sympathetic 
understanding and a large view. He will believe 
in the great possibilities of other persons. He 
will know how to stimulate them to do their best. 

Even in a class where the leader has never 
had experience in so-called group dynamics or 
dynamics of personality, such procedures may ac- 
complish much if he has a real love for people 
and is willing to share leadership with the mem- 
bers of his group. 

This leader will, consequently, help each mem- 
ber of the class feel that every session is a real 
adventure in a relaxed and friendly environment 
where he is accepted and respected and where 
he has a chance to change and grow. Gradually 
members learn the joy of helping one another 
grow, of becoming identified with others, and of 
sensing mutuality with all group members. 
Friendships develop. The whole church takes on 
new significance for these persons. They feel at 
home in the group and determine to be present 
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Ewing Galloway 


‘Persons become better acquainted in the give and take 
of group discussions.” 


at every class session. They have been accepted. 

“Acceptance is more than greeting a person 
cheerfully and welcoming him into the group. It 
is love in personal relationships. Acceptance is 
saying to the other person, ‘You belong. You have 
a right here. . . . I am as interested in you and 
as concerned for you as I am for myself.’” ! 

It is in such groups that the Spirit of God can 
and does operate. Such adult classes become heal- 
ing, loving fellowships—“organisms of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

In a certain teacher-training class each member 
contributed to two charts, one listing what they 
hoped to gain from the course and another listing 
ways in which members felt they needed to de- 
velop personally. 

This class planned its own course, determining 
its own goals, content to be covered, experiences 
to be shared, and activities for each session. These 
group decisions were charted on sheets of news- 
print with heavy carpenter’s crayon. They were 
kept before the class at each session so members 
could note progress and be reminded of their 
self-chosen responsibilities. 

Among the projects this teacher-training class 
undertook were: 


1From The Church Educates Adults, by Doris P. Dennison, 
The Methodist Publishing House, 1953. 
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1. Charting the things that members of their 
Sunday-school classes liked best to do; charting 
ways in which each teacher wanted to improve. 

2. Small-group discussions concerning ways of 
helping particular pupils in their classes, with 
referral of their most difficult problems to the 
whole training class for discussion. 

3. Choice of small-group presentations of major 
areas of exploration covered by the subject. Types 
of presentation were simulated news flashes, 
dramatization, dialogue, panel discussion, and 
demonstration. There were demonstrations of dis- 
cussion method in teaching, hymn study, picture 
interpretation, worship services, biblical dram- 
atization. 

At each session approximately half of the time 
was spent in small-group research and discussion. 
The other half was given to the instructor’s pres- 
entation, to small-group reports, and to evaluation 
by the whole class. 

This method takes time; classes must, therefore, 
begin promptly. Persons become better ac- 
quainted in the give and take of group discus- 
sions. There is wholesome interaction of mind 
upon mind and personality upon personality. One 
of the instructor’s best contributions to this type 
of group work is careful preparation of resource 
material in exhibit form, or carefully marked or 
condensed helps that require a minimum of time 
to peruse. 

It is essential, of course, that the whole class 
evaluate each experience and that the leader 
summarize the results. Besides, it will add to 
the value and enjoyment of such a course if there 
is a celebration at the close in which the finest 
outcomes are lifted up. This may be in the form 
of a service of worship, a brief dramatization, or 
even a social gathering with an interesting pro- 
gram to which members invite their friends. If 
slides or films have been used to record phases 
of the study, these will be shown as summary. 

Obvious results of group work with adults in 
Christian education are: (1) closer acquaintance 
and fellowship; (2) greater interest, with a chal- 
lenge to individuals and to the group as a whole; 
(3) sharper minds; (4) a sense of personal 
achievement; (5) respect and appreciation for 
each person in the group; (6) less overaggressive- 
ness and overshyness in members; (7) willingness 
to listen and willingness to speak; (8) opportunity 
for sharing the finest one has to give, with conse- 
quent influence of each member upon every other; 
(9) appreciation of the instructor as a friend in 
the group fellowship and as a special guide to 
experience rather than as a star performer who 
has all the answers. 

At its best, group work with adults has values 
far beyond those enumerated here. It leads to the 
transformation of life at deep levels until group 
members become leaven in society, charged with 
the dynamic of Christ. Our churches need such 
adult groups. Could your church begin now? 


















THE CHURCH 


Bishop Oxnam 





in a Revolutionary Age 


By G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Here is an additional resource for the study, was affirmed, and the Protestant Reformation 
“World Change,” pages 34-48. emerged. 

In the seventeenth century a social system with 
nobility and serfs and the assumption that the 
king ruled by divine right was subjected to at- 
tack upon every hand. Men demanding freedom 
spoke of the rights of men and insisted that gov- 
ernment must be of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. It was the century of the social 
revolution. Feudalism fell. 

The eighteenth century was the century of po- 
litical revolutions—the American and the French 
Revolutions and the earlier revolution in England. 

The nineteenth century is properly designated 
as the century of the industrial revolution. It was 


Dr. Oxnao is bishop of the Washington Area of The Meth- marked by the coming of the steam-driven — 
odist Church. chine, the replacement of handicraft industry, the 


Ir IS a revolutionary age. Revolutions are noth- 
ing new. 

The fifteenth century has been called the cen- 
tury of the intellectual revolution. Men sought 
facts and endeavored to formulate generalizations 
that would explain the facts. The new learning 
brought a new day. The period is called the 
Renaissance. 

The sixteenth century witnessed the religious 
revolution. The new learning struck shackles from 
the minds of men, the right of private judgment 
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development of the factory system, the division of 
labor, the congestion in cities. It was the begin- 
ning of the capitalist era. 

No one knows what the twentieth century will 
be called; but revolution is here, and it is a revolu- 
tion that involves the world. 

Asia is passing through intellectual, religious, 
social, political, and industrial changes in five 
decades, the same changes that Western civiliza- 
tion traversed in five centuries. Millions in Africa 
have experienced poverty and discrimination, 
have suffered color bars, and have witnessed the 
exploitation of their natural resources. Africa 
becomes explosive. It is a revolutionary age. 


WHAT OF THE CHURCH? 


First, the church must be the teacher of the 
principles of conduct. Second, it must be a voice 
of judgment. Third, it must be a herald of a new 
day. If the church be silent in such an hour, the 
very stones will cry out. Patience, yes! But the 
church dare not identify patience with acquies- 
cence. To whom may the people turn, if the 
church fails them? 

Exploitation, discrimination, and prejudice de- 
mand immediate consideration. The kingdom of 
God cannot be built upon foundations of economic 
injustice. Power must be brought under demo- 
cratic control, and justice must be established by 
the democratic process. Is the church sufficiently 
effective in summoning its millions of members to 
establish world law and order, economic justice 
and racial brotherhood? 

Many hold that communism is the most dan- 
gerous and the most powerful revolutionary force 
of our day. It is, no doubt, the greatest threat to 
Christianity since the Moslem invasion of Europe. 
But it is not the most powerful force. Communism 
has no strategy by which to deal with spiritual 
force. Communism is a philosophy of materialism, 
and by definition rules out the spiritual. It is in 
spiritual force that ultimate power lies. 

The church blunders when, in conjunction with 
the state, it relies primarily upon material force 
to strike down the communist menace. It is ma- 
terial power that communism can summon, but 
it is a greater power that is available to the 
church. 


THE Power oF LOVE 


Christ proclaimed the law of love. Love is the 
cohesive power that binds mankind into enduring 
social unity. Neither class, nor race, nor nation is 
a unifying force inclusive enough to unite men 
for social emancipation. The church in a revolu- 
tionary age must summon men to absolute loyalty 
to the Father of us all and thus tq, the brother- 
hood that makes us one. 

The Communist sees man as but an incident 
in an inexorable historical process. Christ held 
that every man is created by the Eternal and in 
his image, a being of infinite worth, a self-con- 
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scious personality capable of distinguishing right 
and wrong, morally responsible, immortal. 

When the Christian puts such a conception into 
a political document, he insists that man is “en- 
dowed” by the “Creator” with certain “unalien- 
able rights.” This means the state does not confer 
our liberties; it merely confirms them. 

Freedom is grounded in faith. It is the Christian 
faith that produces the free mind, in the free 
society, seeking the truth that frees. 

A negative approach to communism is doomed 
to failure. It is not the materialistic force we are 
against that is important; on the contrary, it is 
the spiritual force we are for that is vital. 


SPIRITUAL Forces ALIVE 


The term “spiritual force” may be an abstract 
phrase, unless spirituality comes alive in the fruits 
of the spirit. Words must unbend, must stoop to 
serve. The church in a revolutionary age must 
produce competent laymen and laywomen who 
within the realm of their competency will discover 
the concrete means to translate the ethical ideals 
of religion into the realities of the common life. 

The Social Creed of the Churches, originally 
drafted and adopted by The Methodist Church 
in 1908, was declared at that time to be a radical 
pronouncement. By 1948 it had become so much 
the accepted outlook of the community that its 
major provisions were actually planks in the plat- 
form of the Republican Party. 

A new formulation, in specific terms, is needed. 
The church must march. The objectives of the 
march must be formulated. 1956 is not 1908. 
What are the social objectives in our own day? 

It is not revolution, not even reform, that is 
fundamental; it is regeneration. Man’s needs do 
involve property, as the Communist insists; but it 
is not basically a matter of readjustment of prop- 
erty relations. Man’s needs root deeper and in- 
volve the soul. Man must be reborn. 

It is the changed heart and the changed society, 
transformed by the redemptive love of Christ, 
that are essential. New men in Christ Jesus are 
still the fundamental need. Men who possess the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus must move in upon 
the social order and, in co-operation with others, 
build a society whose practices and spirit are in 
accord with the faith of our Lord. 





THE WAY 


Watch for THE WAY—a series of half- 
hour dramatic programs on television. 

Based on life situations, these dramas show 
how God works among men and how man can 
find God’s will for his life. 

This series is produced by the Methodist 
Radio and Film Commission. 
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Your Home and Mine 


Ewing Galloway 


By AUBREY B. SPEER 


Teachers of the lessor. on “The Gospel Over- 
comes Paganism” (International Lesson Series, 
page 21) will find supplementary material in this 
article. 


Last fall, because of an acute drinking problem 
on the University of Maryland campus, President 
Wilson H. Elkins informed the Inter-Fraternity 
Council that a 1914 no-drinking-on-campus ban 
was still in effect. This announcement caused 
quite a disturbance among the students and made 
the headlines of all leading newspapers in the 
area. Although the Inter-Fraternity Council 
agreed with Dr. Elkins and promised to do what 
it could to enforce the ban, a number of students 
were very vocal in their disagreement with the 
order and proceeded to create quite a disturbance. 

A reporter of The Washington Daily News went 
out to the campus and questioned a number of 
rank-and-file fraternity members to determine 
whether or not they favored the crackdown on 
drinking. It is very interesting to note some of 
the answers reported: “It’s been only a token 
ruling. This is college and we are grown up.” A 
twenty-year-old fraternity member put it this 
way: “No-drinking can ruin fraternities. Every- 
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one knows you have to have liquor for a party, 
otherwise it is dead.” 

A senior had this to say: “College is a place 
you go to grow up. Drinking is part of growing 


up... it’s part of collegiate atmosphere.” 
“What are the traditions of college we talk 
about .. . sitting around after a football game 


with a beer, the school’s stein song, the beer mugs 
with your name and year, the parties. 

“Now all of that is going from this school.” ! 

One does not have to spend much time in 
analyzing the answers to recognize that the liquor 
industry in our country has been carrying on 
a very effective propaganda program. The stein 
songs and other jingles used by the breweries 
have fallen on very fertile ground. Advertising 
beamed at the home through radio, television, 
newspapers, and periodicals has helped convince 
people that drinking is an acceptable part of the 
American way of life. 

“Everyone is doing it.” When you hear this 
remark from so many occasional or social drink- 
ers, you see how effective the alcoholic-beverage 
industry has been in creating this impression. We 
only have to take a few quotations from the in- 
dustry’s trade magazines and from articles ap- 
pearing in some of the nation’s foremost pe- 
riodicals to discover their aims. Here is the closing 


1 The Washington Daily News, November 5, 1955. 
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paragraph from a lead article that appeared in 
Fortune magazine in 1954: 

“The time seems close at hand, in short, when 
the nation as a whole will accept drink for what 
it is—a pleasant experience, an expression of 
good fellowship in a nation that has exalted good 
fellowship into a way of life, a sovereign relaxer 
that is continually abused only by sick men and 
fools.” 

“Let me say, first of all, I would not have 
accepted your invitation if A.B.C. [American 
Broadcasting Company] was not a willing servant 
of the beer industry. ... As far as A.B.C. is con- 
cerned, we not only actively solicit it; we definite- 
ly want it; we believe it is a basic part of the 
American scene just like our radio and television 
business is. . . . So let me say that we approach 
your industry with a great desire, both on our 
local stations and our network, to cut the pattern 
to fit your cloth. And may I compliment, very sin- 
cerely, the United States Brewers Foundation and 
its advertising agency, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, for the building up by advertising and 
public relations of the concept that ‘beer belongs’ 
as the family drink of a freedom-loving people. 
... The part radio and television has played in 
helping you in bringing beer into the home has 
been a part of which we are proud... . The more 
the story appears and is told generally, the greater 
is consumption.” 2 

Recognizing that many thinking people in 
America are becoming alarmed at the barrage of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising directed at the 
home, the industry has attempted to deny that 
they are seeking to convert nonusers of its prod- 
uct. In a statement made by R. E. Joyce, Vice- 
President of the Distilled Spirits Institute at the 
hearings on the Bryson Bill before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Mr. Joyce said: “The distiller, like many other 
American producers who advertise a brand prod- 
uct, seeks to convince readers who are already 
consumers of the product to buy his brand 
(rather than that of a competitor). 

“He does not expect to convert nonusers of 
his product—he merely hopes to secure a larger 
share of an already existing market.” * 

This statement of policy is in sharp contrast 
with views expressed in an editorial entitled, “The 
Future Looks Brighter” which appeared in the 
June, 1955, Brewers Journal. The brewing in- 
dustry’s trade magazine proclaimed: 

“Soon now, the large group of ‘war and post- 
war babies’ will begin reaching legal drinking 
age and the brewers will have that bigger market 
for their products. And, it should be the best 
group of beer drinkers to come along in a long 
while, because more of these people have seen 


2 Quoted from a speech by Robert C. Kintner, President of the 
American Broadcasting Company, to the 1955 Convention of the 
U. S. Brewers Foundation; printed in The Christian Century, May 
25, 1955; page 612. 

3 Quoted from Clipsheet, Methodist Board of Temperance, Septem- 
ber 26, 1955; page 2. 
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beer served in their home and come to accept it 
as a perfect social beverage than ever before in 
history. Nothing we do can speed up their entry 
into the market, but it is bound to come, just as 
sure as night follows day.” 4 

After examining the answers of a few of the 
students at the University of Maryland, we do 
not have to rely upon our own conclusions to be 
alerted to the effectiveness of the advertising 
used by the industry. The Center of Alcohol 
Studies of Yale University released a survey of 
drinking customs and attitudes of a group of col- 
lege students in the United States. Students who 
reported that they used alcoholic beverages were 
asked to recall the place of their first drinking 
beyond the childhood level and their companions 
at the time. A third of the men and over half of 
the women reporting stated that they had their 
first drink at home. For more than a quarter of 
the men and half the women, companions were 
family members. Here is still further evidence 
to the already demonstrated influence of parental 
example and sanction on student drinking.5 

In May of 1953, a study was completed as to 
the use of alcoholic beverages among high-school 
students in Nassau County, New York. This study 
revealed that 86 per cent of the high school stu- 
dents use alcoholic beverages sometimes—either 
occasionally or frequently. About 79 per cent of 
the students use some alcoholic beverage some- 
times by the time they are fourteen years old. 
This study also revealed that the largest percent- 
age of those students who used alcoholic bev- 
erages took their first drink in the home. It also 
revealed that 93 per cent of the parents of these 
high-school students keep supplies of alcoholic 
beverages in their home.® 

If we would examine but a few of the statistics 
that are available to us, it would not take long 
to discover what this acceptance of the use of 
alcoholic beverages in the home life of America 
is doing to the home. Studies of delinquency con- 
ducted at Harvard University show “Six out of 
every ten juvenile delinquents have fathers who 
drink to excess. Many have mothers who drink 
to excess. Three out of five are from homes where 
there is discord between parents. Seven out of 
ten are from homes where there is no group or 
family recreation. Many come from broken 
homes.” 

Judge Mildred L. Lillie, from her Superior 
Court bench in Los Angeles, says, “No other 
single problem is responsible for as extensive and 
complex divorce litigation as that arising out of 
the consumption of liquor. Whether its use in the 
family is excessive, amounting to outright drunk- 
enness, or only infrequent, resulting in occasional 
acts of violence or domestic quarrels, its effect on 





4 Ibid., page 3. 

5 Drinking in College, by Straus and Bacon; Yale University Press. 

® Use of Alcoholic Beverages Among High School Students, made 
to Mrs. John S. Sheppard Foundation, 16 E. 48rd St., New York, 
New York, May, 1953. 











domestic unity and family solidarity is destruc- 
tive and lasting.” 

Closely related to the breakup of home by 
divorce is increasing use of beverage alcohol by 
women. Robert W. Seliger, psychiatrist at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, states that all over the United 
States, more and more women are becoming the 
victims of alcoholism. 

“Abnormal drinking by women is not confined 
to the lawless,” he says. ‘“What makes the spread 
of alcoholism so ominous is the fact that it is 
among our more intelligent and sensitive women 
that it is making its deepest inroads.” 

The poverty which drinking produces is an- 
other force that disrupts family life. No claim 
is made that alcohol is the only factor that pro- 
duces poverty. We do know that the purchase and 





“J’ve done my full duty 
When I have prepared 

And have taught these young folks 
A full hour,” she declared. 


Another excuse 
She would give to explain 
Her not staying for church 
Was that John would complain 


That he wanted his dinner 
Exactly on time, 

And at twelve o’clock noon 
He thought he must dine. 


Each Sunday as soon 

As the church school was out 
This teacher went home; 

She was not too devout. 


Her pupils, of course, 
Saw her rush right away, 

And if teacher missed church 
Sure, then, why couldn’t they? 


And when there were lessons 
On church and its worth, 
All the talking she did 
Was of no good on earth; 


For actions speak louder 
Than words, so they say. 

In this case it worked out 
Just exactly that way. 


Her example, in truth, 
Had a tragic effect, 
Taught indifference to church 
And lack of respect. 


*From The Bethany Guide, November, 1954. 





Which Teacher Are You?” 


By VERDIA BURKE 


use of alcoholic beverages is a very potent factor 
in the misuse of both individual and family in- 
come. 

A look at the home life in the shadow of our 
churches will help us realize that this is a prob- 
lem for every concerned Christian. In our Sun- 
day sessions of our church schools, in our week- 
day programs of our churches, we are going to 
have to help our families discover the truth about 
the propaganda of the industry. 

We must help them see something of the nature 
of alcohol and its effects upon the mind and body. 
We must work for greater understanding and 
co-operation between our church-school teachers 
and the home. With a Christian understanding 
and approach to the problem, the Church can 
help the home build a bulwark that never faileth. 





This teacher went promptly, 

When church school was through, 
To attend the church worship 

With folks that she knew. 


Church-going to her 

Was a privilege treasured, 
Received from it help 

Too great to be measured. 


She felt a close kinship 

And oneness with others, 
For the worship of God 

Helps unite all as brothers. 


Through the prayers and the hymns 
She expressed true devotion; 

Her experience was more ; 
Than mere shallow emotion. 


She often invited 
Her pupils to stay 
Until hardly a one 
Of her class went away. 


They valued her words, 
Because all of them knew 

That she practiced the things 
She had asked them to do. 


And pupils respond 
To the teacher who acts 
The way that she talks, 
Demonstrating the facts. 


This kind of teacher, 
It’s as plain as can be, 
Builds attendance and interest 
And church loyalty. 























Three Jubilees 


By ZELMA GOSLEE LOCKE 


THE United Bible Societies, representing 
twenty-four nations, have completed more than 
one hundred fifty years of service as a basic ex- 
pression of the modern missionary movement. 
The first of these, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, was organized in London in 1804. In 
1816 the American Bible Society came into exist- 
ence. It was the first interfaith organization in the 
United States on a national scale. 

During these one hundred fifty years, or Three 
Jubilees as the British term it, the Bible or por- 
tions of it were translated and printed in 1091 
new languages and dialects. During all the years 
previous the Word of God had appeared in only 
73 languages and dialects. 

The twenty-four national Bible societies of the 
world distributed about twenty-five million vol- 
umes for missionary and evangelization purposes 
in 1954. More than one half of these were dis- 
tributed by the Protestant people of this country 
through the world-wide facilities of the American 
Bible Society. Of your Methodist World Service 
dollar 1.36 cents goes to the Bible Society. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHOLS 


Evelyn Woodward Aulie, working with the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators and counseled by the 
American Bible Society, went to live among 


More than thirty thousand persons took part in copying 
Scripture for the Handwritten Bible. 
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twenty thousand Chol Indians, high in the moun- 
tains of southern Mexico. 

These Indians speak little or no Spanish. They 
live in huts on steep mountains where it rains 
much of the time. With only pointed sticks as 
tools, they cultivate little patches of corn. They 
grind the kernels and carry their meagre harvest 
to the valley markets. 

Superstition, idolatry, and witchcraft were 
rampant among the Chols. However, through the 
efforts of a Mexican Christian, the Good News 
was already spreading gradually through the 
scattered villages and huts; several congregations 
had sprung up in this mountain country. There 
was no systematic help from missionaries, but 
occasionally a worker from the Mexican Presby- 
terian Church visited these Indians and baptized 
the new believers. 

Not only was it necessary for Mrs. Aulie to 
learn to speak their language, but she had to 
analyze its grammatical form before she could 
hope to work out a translation. However, after 
twelve years of painstaking effort, during which 
time she was teaching the Chols to read, she man- 
aged to complete a translation of the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Mark. 

When the translation had been printed and 
bound, it was dedicated. Over four hundred Chols 
attended the service. In the ten-day institute that 
followed, at least twenty Chols were able to read 
the gospel for the first time! 

Since that time the entire New Testament has 
been translated and is now in process of publica- 
tion. Native preachers have gone out among their 
fellow tribesmen, preaching and teaching the 
Word of God. There are now more than six 
thousand Chol Christians in this group. 


A PUBLICATION MILESTONE 


In May, 1955, the American Bible Society an- 
nounced the completion of its Illustrated New 
Testament. It took nearly five years to assemble 
the 581 accurate photographs, diagrams, and maps 
that help give reality to New Testament times. 

The pictures used with the Gospels were 
selected to bring the reader close to the Palestine 
where Jesus lived. The Book of Acts and the rest 
of the New Testament take the reader and viewer 
to Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and other parts of 
the Mediterranean world. 

The illustrations show what the people of 





ZELMA GOSLEE Locke (Mrs. Earle W.) is a free-lance writer 
living in Skidmore, Missouri. 
























































Are Completed. 


Christ’s time looked like. Study and research 
brought to light the existence of tombstone relief 
of a Roman centurion who died in the year A.D. 9. 
He was Marcus Caelius. A photograph of the 
likeness of this Roman centurion appears in the 
Book of Acts of the Illustrated New Testament. 
Ancient bas reliefs, cameos, coins, frescoes, and 
statues show how people in many walks of life 
appeared when Jesus lived. 

A picture of a 2700-year-old Hebrew inscrip- 
tion carved in a tunnel near the Pool of Siloam 
appears with the Gospel of John. This is possibly 
the oldest Hebrew inscription in the world. 
Roman soldiers who destroyed most of them ap- 
parently did not find this partially hidden Hebrew 
writing that dates back to the time of Hezekiah. 

Paul’s journeys by ship are given new meaning 
in the new and clear pictures of Caesarea, Sidon, 
Cyprus, Myra, Clauda, Syracuse, St. Paul’s Bay 
at Malta, and by drawings of the kinds of ships 
he sailed on and the kinds of coins he used. These 
appear on pages of the Book of Acts that describe 
some of Paul’s travels. Archeological inscriptions 
are also used to clarify Scripture passages. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Besides the work of translation, printing, and 
distribution of Bibles, the United Bible Societies 
have other projects. The American Bible Society, 
for instance, has produced a tremendously inspir- 
ing film of how the Bible has come down to us 
through the ages. Entitled, Our Bible—How It 
Came to Us, this feature-length motion picture 
employs a cast of more than two hundred fifty. 
Years of diligent planning, research, and scholas- 
tic collaboration were devoted to the script of 
this landmark in cinema and biblical history. It 
is now available to local churches.! 

The distribution of the Bible is definitely an 
international affair. This fact was highlighted 
when Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia signed 
a page of the “World Good Will Book” during a 
visit to the American Bible House, New York 
City. This book contains signatures of people 
from more than sixty nations who contributed to 
a fund for the distribution of Bibles. 

The Society offered the Emperor an initial ship- 
ment of fifty thousand copies of “The Sermon on 
the Mount” in Amharic, the official language of 
his country. 





1 Our Bible—How It Came to Us. 16 mm, black and white, 84 
minutes. Rental, $22.50. Also available in three sections: The 
Formation of the Bible, 25 minutes, $8.00. The Bible Speaks Across 
Europe, 24 minutes, $8.00. The Making of the English Bible, 35 
minutes, $9.00. Available from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 


A significant project of the Chicago Bible 
Society was the largest handwritten Bible in 
the world. It was written by 31,102 persons from 
fifteen foreign countries and our forty-eight 
states at the Chicago Bible House and at the 1949 
Chicago Railroad Fair. 

The first verse of the New Testament was 
written by Frederick A. Grant, New York City, 
one of the translators of the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. Many of the verses 
were written by school children. 

The world’s largest handwritten Bible weighs 
187 pounds and contains 1,111 pages which meas- 
ure twenty-one by twenty-seven inches. The 
binding required three imported goatskins. Var- 
ious churches, conferences, conventions, etc., 
have displayed this Bible. It is now in the archives 
of the Chicago Bible House. 

The year 1955 witnessed the Twelfth Annual 
World-wide Bible Reading emphasis of the 
United Bible Societies. It ran from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas. Bookmarks entitled, “‘Take—Read,” 
were distributed by the American Bible Society 
for that purpose. These bookmarks, prepared 
annually, are excellent guides for daily Bible 
reading. 





f 
Betty Veenstra, who copied the last verse in the Hand- 


written Bible, receives a gold-bound Bible from Don 
Norman, secretary of the Chicago Bible Society. 
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Let's Get Together 


WE hear a great deal in our time about 
the restoration of family life. Much is 
said and printed about the importance of 
family ties that bind persons into a true 
fellowship. Now and again we hear of 
someone who has solved the problem of 
modern family living. Or someone views 
a gadget as the key to the solution. 

Television, they tell us, is a marvelous 
invention. And it is. Its potential for mass 
education is unfathomable. It has brought 
some of the fine arts into the homes of 
millions. At the same time, television has 
bombarded us with drivel. 

Television made a good many promises 
at first. Among them was the promise 
that there was going to be an upsurge in 
good family living because families would 
stay home and watch television together. 
But it soon became evident that some- 
thing was wrong. A number of persons 
living under the same roof and sitting to- 
gether in the evenings with eyes glued 
on the set did not mean that they were 
really any closer as a family. In fact, in 
many instances, the members of the fami- 
lies grew farther apart. Dinner together 
in the dining room gave way to meals on 
TV trays. Rather than having good family 
rapport, nobody would say a word that 
would interrupt the program. 

Now many families have two television 
sets. One for the children’s room and an- 
other in the den or living room. Families 
simply couldn’t get together on the pro- 
grams they wanted to see, and two sets 
seemed the easiest way out. 

And so, if we are not worse off with 
television, as far as the family situation is 
concerned, neither are we any better off. 
We are still left with the problem of find- 
ing what it is that will bring the modern 
family closer together. 

As desirable as is family worship in the 
home, and as much as we would like to 
see it increase, the fact remains that only 
a small minority of families observe any 
kind of worship in the home. One gets 
a variety of excuses for this neglect. 

Some say there isn’t a time when all the 
family can be together for a period long 
enough for worship. Others say that there 
is no precedent in modern homes for 


family worship. Hence nobody feels ade- 
quate for the job, and everybody feels 
a little embarrassed to try it. 

Still others insist that if they had 
printed materials that were brief and 
meaningful, they would try family wor- 
ship. 

There are answers to these excuses. 
Set a time for family worship and let the 
members of the family build their 
schedules around it. Set a time that inter- 
feres with the fewest plans, and then 
change it only for direst emergencies. 

The family council plan works wonder- 
fully for family planning. Chairmanship 
of the council rotates, and notes are kept 
on council meetings by a secretary. When 
doubt is expressed about what the coun- 
cil decided in the past, the notes may be 
referred to. 

The fact that nobody in the household 
ever conducted family worship doesn’t 
mean that the members cannot learn to 
do so together. Everybody starts at the 
same level, and nobody has the ad- 
vantage. 

Materials on family worship are abun- 
dant. The Christian Home affords fine 
ideas. Other suggestions may be had for 
the asking from the Department of the 
Christian Family, Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. 

But nothing takes the place of the fam- 
ily worshiping together at church. There 
is something about corporate worship that 
lifts us out of ourselves and our petty 
problems to a new height of unity with 
God and with one another. 

When families worship together as 
families, when they sit together in the 
pew on Sunday morning, a sense of one- 
ness is born that cannot be matched by 
television or any other gadget. Families 
that split up after the church-school ses- 
sion are missing a rare opportunity of 
finding themselves cemented together. 

Summer is upon us. Some members of 
the family may be gone from time to time. 
But whenever you are together, reap the 
reward of a sense of unity by worshiping 
together at church. 
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UNIT VII: GREAT TEACHINGS 
OF THE BIBLE (continued) 





ADULT . 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 


THERE is a close and intimate relation between 
the three graces mentioned by Paul in 1 Co- 
rinthians 13:13. One can hardly define hope with- 
out making use of the idea of faith. For example, 
one writer says, “Hope may be defined as desire 
of future good, accompanied by faith in its realiza- 
tion.” In Hebrews 11:1 faith is said to be “the as- 
surance of things hoped for,” indicating that faith 
is the foundation or basis of hope. 

This relation exists in regard to hope in gen- 
eral. For example, we have hope for the re- 
covery of a sick person because we have con- 
fidence or faith in the attending physician, in the 
curative means being used, or in the recuperative 
powers of the patient’s physical organism, etc. 

It is particularly true in regard to religious 
hope. Here it is based on “faith in the God who 
has promised and whose very nature is involved 
in the promise.” This idea of God as a basis for 
hope is stated repeatedly in the Bible. Psalms 
39:7; 71:5; 130:7; Jeremiah 14:8; 50:7. 

As might be expected, in the New Testament 
it is Christ Jesus who is our hope (1 Timothy 
1:1; 1 Peter 1:21). 

There are places in the Old Testament where 
one’s integrity before God is cited as a partial 
basis of hope, as in Job 4:6 and 11:13-18. 

In other places it is the Word of God or his 
promises that undergird hope (Psalms 119: 49). 
“|... that by steadfastness and by the encourage- 
ment of the scriptures we might have hope” 
(Romans 15:4). Hope is a gift of God (2 Thes- 
salonians 2:16) and comes from God who is called 
“the God of hope” (Romans 15:13; 1 Peter 1:3). 

The corollary of this is that the wicked, those 
who do not trust in God, are without hope or have 
no basis for it. “The hope of the godless man 
shall perish” (Job 8:13). See also Proverbs 10: 28; 
11:7; Job 11:20; 27:8; Ephesians 2:12. 

There are a few expressions of hopelessness in 
the Old Testament. These, for the most part, are 
from persons who have for the moment lost their 
grip on God and who say with Job, “My hope he 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


June 3: Hope 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


has pulled up like a tree” (19:10). The people 
during the Exile cried, “Our bones are dried up, 
and our hope is lost; .. .’” (Ezekiel 37:11). But 
to these last there came the hopeful message of 
Ezekiel’s vision, that dry bones could be made 
alive and that God promised restoration for them 
(37:14). Only Sheol, like Dante’s inferno, was a 
place where there was no hope (Isaiah 38:18). _ 

The content of this biblical hope varies. In the 
Old Testament it was of a brighter future for 
Israel, a return from exile (Ezekiel 37:14), and in 
general the messianic hope expressed by prophets 
and apocalyptists. 

In the New Testament the hope of the resurrec- 
tion, life after death, and of the Lord’s return 
were important features. See Acts 23:6; 24:15; 
Colossians 1:5; Titus 1:2; 2:13; 3:7. In general 
terms it is “the hope of the gospel” (Colossians 
1:23) which is the realization of the purpose to- 
ward which all creation moves: the revealing of 
the sons of God (Romans 8:19-20), the sharing 
in the “glory of God” (Romans 5:2), of righteous- 
ness (Galatians 5:5), or “the inheritance in the 
saints” (Ephesians 1:18). 

The Bible mentions many results of the pos- 
session of such hope. Those who possess it are 
happy (Psalms 146: 5); they are the objects of His 
care (Psalms 33:18, 22). “Hope deferred makes 
the heart sick” (Proverbs 13:12). The Christian 
hope does not disappoint (Romans 5:5); it is a 
means of salvation (Romans 8:24). It gives pa- 
tience to wait (Romans 8:25), thus producing 
steadfastness (1 Thessalonians 1:3). It makes men 
rejoice (Romans 12:12), and the hope of salvation 
is protection as a helmet (1 Thessalonians 5:8). 
It is a uniting force among those who share the 
same hope (Ephesians 4:4), and challenges men 
to purity (1 John 3:3). 

So the Bible is a book of hope. How important 
that it is, for without this emphasis there would 
be only dark despair. This hope is based on God 
and his promises, such as that of Hosea 2:15. 
There are many calls to hope (Psalms 42: 5b, 11b; 
43:5b) and many declarations of it, like that of 
Lamentations 3: 21-24. 
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June 10: 


Love 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


For the purposes of this study the subject of 
love may be considered from at least two angles: 
(a) God’s love for man; (b) love as an attitude 
on man’s part. 

The first of these has a significant place in the 
thinking of the Old Testament, even if less than 
in the New, as Stokes states. Perhaps no change 
of phraseology in the Revised Standard Version 
of the Old Testament is more suggestive than 
the introduction of the term “steadfast love.” It 
carries the idea of active, positive good will to- 
ward man, continuing concern for his good, which 
is not to be diverted or diminished whatever may 
be man’s conduct or response. It is steadfast 
(Nehemiah 9:17; Joel 2:13). The frequency of its 
use gives an idea of the importance attributed to 
the idea. In the Psalms alone the term appears at 
least fifteen times, as well as in many other places. 

The psalmist exults in the thought of it. “How 
precious is thy steadfast love, O God!” (Psalms 
36: 7). 


It is good to give thanks to the Lor», 
to sing praises to thy name, O Most High; 
to declare thy steadfast love in the morning, 
and thy faithfulness by night (92:1-2). 


Isaiah exclaims, “I will recount the steadfast 
love of the Lorp” (63:7). 

It fills the earth: “The earth is full of the stead- 
fast love of the Lorp” (Psalms 33:5). 


Thy steadfast love, O Lorp, extends to the 
heavens, 
thy faithfulness to the clouds (36:5). 


It is the basis for communion with God: 


But I through the abundance of thy steadfast 
love 
will enter thy house (5:7). 


It is the basis for the plea for forgiveness 
and of confidence: “Deliver me for the sake of 
thy steadfast love” (Psalms 6:4). “But I have 
trusted in thy steadfast love” (13:5). See also 
130: 7; 143:8; Isaiah 54:8. 

Loving concern for Israel is implied as basic 
to all God’s dealings with his people, as Stokes 
has noted. In the thinking of the later prophets 
it was extended to other peoples (Amos 9:7; 
Isaiah 49:6). 
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But it is Hosea who strikes the deepest note, 
one that is scarcely surpassed even in the New 
Testament. Using the two figures of husband and 
father to represent Jehovah, he introduces the 
idea of a God who suffers in his love for men 
when they stray from him and who takes the ini- 
tiative to bring them back (Hosea 2:6-7, 14-15; 
11:8). This suffering love which longs and works 
for the wanderer’s return is what prompts the 
discipline administered. Its purpose is to induce 
him to return (Hosea 3:4 through 4:19). 

The love of God is presented in the same way 
in the prodigal son story in Luke 15. It is such 
love that seeks man’s redemption at infinite cost 
to itself, as proclaimed in John 3:16. 

But the idea of love as a duty of man is also 
stressed in the Scriptures. Deuteronomy 6:4 is 
the very heart of Judaism, and this, together with 
the commandment of Leviticus 19:18, was said by 
Jesus to be a summary of the whole law (Matthew 
22: 37-39). 

But it is in 1 John 4 that these two, love on 
the part of God and on the part of man, are most 
emphasized and the relationship between them 
most clearly indicated. God is defined in terms 
of redemptive love. “God is love” (4:8, 16). “In 
this is love, not that we loved God but that he 
loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for 
our sins.” 

Man’s love is a corollary of this love of God. 
It is man’s response to it. “We love, because he 
first loved us.” This is fulfillment of the “first and 
great commandment” as stated in Matthew 22: 37. 
But it is also related, the “second is like it” (Mat- 
thew 22:38). As John puts it, “Beloved, if God 
so loved us, we ought also to love one another” 
(John 4:11). In fact, it is the only way in which 
we can express our love to God (4:19-21). Stern 
words these for unloving folks. Henry Drummond 
in his classic on love, “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” says, “That is to say, it is the deliberate 
verdict of the Lord Jesus that it is better not to 
live than not to love. It is better not to live than 
not to love.” 

As has often been stated, one thing that Jesus 
did was to broaden the concept of neighbor to 
include folks of all classes and races and even 
one’s enemies. The new-old commandment (1 
John 2:7-11) is that we have toward all these that 
steadfast concern that seeks their good at cost 
to oneself. A lack of such is a denial of our own 
relationship with God. He who does not love does 
not know God (1 John 4:8a and 20). 

It is in the great love chapter of 1 Corinthians 
13 that the forms of expression of this love are 
best described (verses 4-8). It is this attitude 
alone that gives value to our deeds (verses 1-3). 
It is eternal and stands supreme among the three 
virtues: “The greatest of these is love” (13:13). 
Peter gives it the same pre-eminent place. “Above 
all hold unfailing your love for one another” (1 
Peter 4:8). 
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June 17: 
Wisdom 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Wispom implies a knowledge of the truth. It 
is the ability to recognize true values, “wise as 
to what is good,” in the words of Paul (Romans 
16:19). Such wisdom he covets for his readers. 
It also implies the good sense to seek these highest 
values once they are recognized. Thus we have 
numerous injunctions in the Book of Proverbs to 
seek wisdom and to follow her. 

Such an effort to attain wisdom becomes a 
Christian duty: an earnest, sincere, unremitting 
search for the truth, in all areas of life, but espe- 
cially for religious truth. It is the obligation im- 
posed by the third point in the “first and great 
commandment”: “You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind” (Matthew 22:37). 

It is what may be termed “putting your brains 
to work in the service of religion,” as one does 
with regard to other interests. Intellectual effort 
in regard to one’s religion is involved in the con- 
secration of one’s whole self to God. 

It is not surprising then that in the Bible right- 
eousness is linked with wisdom (Psalms 111:10) 
and foolishness with wickedness (14:1; 53:1). It 
is the fool who says there is no God. 

As Stokes has pointed out, wisdom is necessary 
to give content and direction to the expression of 
that love. As has been stated, love is an attitude 
of positive good will toward the other person, 
desiring and seeking his good. But wisdom must 
be there to make one aware of what that good is; 
it is the ability to recognize true values. A com- 
mon example of the disastrous results of lack of 
such wisdom is to be seen in the case of parents 
who love their children devotedly, but who, 
through foolish indulgence, fail to promote their 
good. 

On the other hand, sincere love, an honest de- 
sire for the best, is an essential in the search for 
truth. We often do not find it, or we fail to recog- 
nize it, because we really do not want to face it. 
Psychologists call it rationalization. It is com- 
monly expressed in the proverb, “There is none 
so blind as he who won’t see.” The Bible puts 
it positively: “If any man’s will is to do his 
[God’s] will, he shall know whether the teaching 
is from God .. .” (John 7:17). 

Wisdom is necessary in the selection of methods 
to be employed in the expression of love. Jesus 
indicated this in Matthew 10:16. Paul made a 
Similar statement in Ephesians 5:15. In his 


prayers for his converts he asked for them knowl- 
edge and wisdom (Ephesians 1:16-19; Philippians 
1:9-10; Colossians 1: 9-10). 

In religion this continual search for truth is 
necessary if it is to grow. Our concept of God, his 
nature, and his demands upon us should be an 
ever-expanding and deepening one. Of Jesus it 
was said that he “increased in wisdom” (Luke 
2: BZ). 

Robert J. McCracken laments that there is not 
always an increasing understanding of one’s re- 
ligion comparable to other fields. He quotes a 
church member: “I am a Free Mason high up in 
my order, and what I know of Masonry today is 
quite a different thing from what I knew ten years 
ago, but I cannot say that there is much about my 
faith that I did not know twenty years ago.” And 
so Dr. McCracken says, “We pride ourselves on 
being informed about most things yet we let our 
spiritual life stand still. Mature in all else, in 
religion we remain at the childish stage.” } 

One tragic result of this is that religion is 
brought into disrepute among loyal searchers 
for truth to whom it should present a challenge. 

Closely related to this is the conflict in the 
minds of some between loyalty to truth and 
loyalty to one’s religion. No such seeming alterna- 
tive should ever present itself in the religion of 
a God of truth. Truth is of God and wisdom 
comes from him. Loyalty to such a God means 
loyalty to truth and freedom to search honestly 
for it in all areas. 

Wisdom is necessary in order that we may see 
the implications of the religion we profess. How 
many times and on how many occasions in the 
history of the last two thousand years has the 
church failed to take a place of leadership in 
society because it failed to see the implications 
of the gospel it preached or dared to follow wis- 
dom at this point? 

Perhaps one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of church leaders, pastors, and teachers 
lies just here. It is to help individuals, sincerely 
desirous of being truly Christian, to an expand- 
ing comprehension of the implications of Jesus’ 
teachings. This is the teaching ministry of the 
church. This process has been going on among 
Jesus’ followers through the centuries. It is the 
fulfillment of his words in John 16:13, “When the 
Spirit of truth comes, he will guide you into all 
truth.” 

As Stokes has indicated, wisdom is our only 
basis for security, our only safeguard against de- 
struction. The latter has peculiar significance 
for people living under the threat of atomic war. 
But, in a deeper sense, it is the reason the ideas 
of truth and light and life are so frequently 
stressed in the Fourth Gospel. Wisdom in this 
sense is the basis of life, of eternal life for the 
individual here and hereafter, and of the con- 
tinued existence of a society or culture. 


1From “The Art of Living,’”’ sermon preached by Robert J. 
McCracken, June 19, 1955. 
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June 24: 
Prayer 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE level of prayer in any religion depends on 
the concept of God accepted by its adherents. 
Actually there can be true prayer only when the 
god is thought of as capable of understanding and 
responding, that is, when he is conceived of as 
a person. Otherwise, there may be worship in a 
certain sense, but not prayer, for prayer is essen- 
tially communication. 

The concept of God as a person is assumed 
throughout the entire Bible, in the Old Testa- 
ment no less than in the New. In the latter, how- 
ever, the specific form of it, God as Father, is 
made central. Since prayer experience is a matter 
of relationship between persons, human and 
divine, light can be thrown on it by comparison 
with relationships between human persons, par- 
ticularly between parent and child. This proce- 
dure was followed by Jesus himself (Matthew 7: 
9-11; Luke 11:11-13). 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism gives a 
very satisfactory definition: “Prayer is an offer- 
ing up of our desires unto God, for things agree- 
able to his will.” This definition is more exact than 
the familiar hymn definition, “Prayer is the soul’s 
sincere desire.” 

Not all desires are prayers or are acceptable as 
prayers. They become so only when offered to 
God. Nor is prayer mere clamoring to God for the 
fulfillment of these desires. In prayer they are 
to be made subject to his will. This is clearly 
expressed by Jesus in his own prayer experience 
(Luke 22:42), and in his teaching in John 16: 23- 
24, for it is part of the meaning of the phrase “in 
my name.” Prayer is finding the way to conform 
to God’s will. 

Prayer is a two-way affair, as communication 
must necessarily be. In a sense, it is man’s re- 
sponse to God’s initial attempt to establish rela- 
tions with man. “It is the opening of the soul to 
God so that he can speak to us.” ! It is also God’s 
response to man’s call. 

In prayer there is thanksgiving and praise as 
well as petition. This is frequently expressed in 
the Psalms, for example, Psalms 145 through 150, 
and is exemplified in Jesus’ prayers in Matthew 
11:25 and John 11:41. 

But Jesus sanctioned petition, including inter- 
cession. The prayer he gave his disciples is a 
series of petitions (Matthew 6: 9-13), one of which 
at least refers to physical needs. The prayer of 


1 Georgia Harkness, Prayer and the Common Life, Abingdon 
Press, 1948. 
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John 17 is intercession, and we have his promise 
in regard to petitioning in Matthew 7:7-8 and 
John 16: 23-24. 

In this connection a question sometimes arises. 
If God is an all-loving, all-wise Father, he already 
knows our needs (Matthew 6:7-8), and, since he 
is all-loving, he will want to supply them. Why 
then should we ask? 

Perhaps the analogy of a human father will 
help. Even if a father knew of something the son 
wanted, would he not appreciate having the boy 
talk with him about it? This would be true 
whether or not he could grant the request. If he 
could, the request would make possible a finer 
fellowship about it. The child would more likely 
recognize his father as the giver. 

This is suggestive in relation to our requests to 
our heavenly Father. If we leave God out of our 
thinking about them, we miss the accompanying 
spiritual enrichment. 

If for any reason the father could not grant 
the son’s request, their conversation would help 
the child come to an understanding of the father’s 
position and so take a step toward maturity. This 
too is pertinent in regard to our prayers. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that our 
asking is an expression of a sense of need. There 
are good things, both material and nonmaterial 
but especially the latter, that a father cannot give 
his son if there is no sense of need. The reason 
that those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness are blessed is because they are the only ones 
who can be filled with it; to them only can right- 
eousness be given. When this sense of need exists, 
it will normally be expressed in the form of a 
request or petition. 

This truth undoubtedly lies back of the state- 
ment in Matthew 7:7-8 and also of the parables 
in Luke 18:1-8 and 11: 5-8. Surely Jesus does not 
mean to imply that God is like the unjust judge 
or the grouchy neighbor. We know he did not 
so reveal God. 

Parables are intended to teach one point only. 
To try to extract meaning from all the details is 
to fall into error. Jesus here is teaching the need 
for persistence in prayer. Such persistence is the 
expression of the intensity of one’s desire or 
sense of need. If we do not care enough to persist, 
there is no deep sense of need. The lack of this 
deep feeling of need may make impossible the 
granting of the petition. 

Perhaps no passage in the New Testament gives 
us so profound an impression of the limitless 
range of prayer as does Ephesians 3:14-21. There 
is the majestic universal God to whom it is ad- 
dressed (verses 14-15) and the almost inexpres- 
sible magnitude of the spiritual good for which 
the apostle petitions (verses 16-19). The unimagi- 
nable, unthinkable capacity of his God for good 
is the basis of his confidence that his prayer will 
be answered (verse 20). So he ends with a bene- 
diction that is a doxology. 
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By C. HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 15:36 through 16:10. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson, continuing the unit on “New Hori- 
zons,” has a geographical emphasis. We have seen 
the gospel spread from converted Jew to gentile 
Greek. Now we are to consider the epoch-mak- 
ing decision of Paul and his co-workers to take 
the gospel to Europe. 

The aim of this lesson is to help members of 
the class acquire a world-embracing vision of the 
Christian movement. 

You will find helpful material in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual, and the interesting 
column in the Christian Advocate entitled “Bible 
Lesson in Today’s News.” The map in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volume 9, page 166, entitled 
“The Travels of Paul in the Book of Acts” (chap- 
ters 13 through 28) will be rewarding. You will 
want to read the exposition by Theodore P. Ferris, 
pages 212-216 of the same volume, concerning 
God’s guidance for Paul and us. See page 20 for 
other reading suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The guidance of the Holy Spirit 
III. The Macedonian call 
IV. Christ claims cities 





Dr. Picut is chaplain of Allegheny College in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 





June 3: 


Cities for Christ 







Claiming the 


To BEGIN 


A brief review of the previous lesson will prove 
helpful to your group. The further expansion of 
Christianity and the spread of the gospel to larger 
cities of another continent are our concern. You 
will want to emphasize the importance of the 
Holy Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles. 


How To PROocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


After the journey to Jerusalem the delegation 
headed by Barnabas and Paul returned to 
Antioch; Judas and Silas accompanied them. 

The restless spirit of Paul was evident in his 
suggestion to Barnabas to return to the churches 
of the first missionary journey. Barnabas agreed; 
he requested that Mark accompany them. Paul 
and Barnabas quarreled; the “sharp contention” 
was deeper than appears. You will wish to refer 
to the problem which caused Paul’s conflict with 
Peter and the circumcision party. Barnabas sup- 
ported Paul in the beginning of his ministry, but 
undoubtedly he had some reservations concerning 
Paul’s position. Barnabas, the chosen representa- 
tive of the Jerusalem church, felt a deeper loyalty 
there. 

Paul chose Silas to accompany him, being 
joined by Timothy, whom Paul met at Lystra. 
Barnabas left with Mark for a visit to the new 
churches at Cyprus. His activities are lost to us, 
for the Acts account follows Paul. 

Paul had Timothy circumcised. So recent was 
the controversy over this matter at Antioch and 
Jerusalem that Paul may have been sensitive on 
this matter. Perhaps he desired to compromise 
with the Judaizers. His break with Barnabas un- 
doubtedly left a wound. 

The Holy Spirit is prominent. Paul was re- 
strained at Phrygia and Galatia (16:6); for- 
bidden to go to Bithynia (verse 7), was directed 
to Macedonia (verse 9). They hurried to Mace- 
donia, concluding that it was God’s will. 

You will find it interesting to speculate upon 
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“a man of Macedonia” (verse 9). Who was he? 
Some scholars have suggested that Luke, the be- 
loved physician, had come from Philippi, in Mace- 
donia, to attend Paul during an illness at Troas. 
Luke could have inspired Paul with the chal- 
lenge that awaited the gospel in Macedonia. God 
does work through man to inspire others with 
his will. Luke implies by the use of “we” (verse 
10) that he joined Paul’s fellowship. 


II. The guidance of the Holy Spirit 


You will want to emphasize again the impor- 
tance of the Holy Spirit in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Luke charges the Holy Spirit with the sensational 
change in the personal lives of the apostles (see 
lesson 1 of this unit). The expansion of the Church 
from a Jerusalem sect to a world religion, and the 
actions of Paul and his companions in taking the 
gospel to the cities of another continent are the 
work of the Spirit. Christianity became a world 
religion through the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

You may wish to point out the various ways in 
which Luke represents this guidance. At times he 
refers to the Spirit of God, or the Spirit of Jesus. 
He uses the term “Holy Spirit” over fifty times. 
There are interpretations of the guidance of the 
Spirit through other sources, as illustrated in the 
“man of Macedonia.” 

Paul’s God-centered mind was receptive to 
God’s will. Guidance came to Paul through the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit restrained him, forbade 
him, and called him. Since Paul had been con- 
verted by the spirit of Christ, he knew Christ. 
Paul subjected his will to God’s will in his inter- 
pretation of external actions. 

In connection with this you may wish to dis- 





cuss the fact that the Holy Spirit continues to 
direct, as well as restrain and forbid, those who 
would do the will of God in our present society. 
Great goals have been achieved in this manner. 
Albert Schweitzer has spent a long, fruitful life- 
time in the heart of Africa, positive that that 
is God’s will for him. Others, too numerous to 
mention here, have seen the fulfillment of their 
abilities in the over-all plan of God which in- 
cludes freedom of man’s right to choose. 

In this sense the Spirit may direct us to a fuller 
life. Misfortune or illness may cause us to see 
more clearly the influence of the Spirit upon our 
life, either forbidding us or calling us. When the 
Holy Spirit guides us in this over-all way, there 
can be no failure; our life becomes more meaning- 
ful and richer. You will want to point out that 
God does leave us room for choice. The decision 
of whether or not we will follow his guidance 
is ours! 


III. The Macedonian call 


We may not overlook the zealous spirit of Paul 
in taking the gospel to the world and in giving to 
the Christian Church a world vision which ought 
to motivate us in this present day. Not only was 
his life God-centered, but also Christ-dedicated 
and Spirit-led. Quite possibly Paul did not recog- 
nize the immensity of his mission. The ultimate 
end to the call of the man from Macedonia was 
a whole new era of Christian expansion. Paul took 
the gospel to Europe, and the continual flow of 
Christian influence which followed is the evi- 
dence of divine guidance. 

Sometimes God speaks to us through others. 
We ought to live so close to God that we may 


Modern cities present a challenge to those who spread the gospel. 


Carew from Monkmeyer 
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catch a vision which inspired Paul. We ought to 
have the mind which was in Christ. 

The Macedonian call is practical for the 
churches of the Erie Annual Conference of The 
Methodist: Church. Faced with the quadrennium 
“Advance With Christ” emphasis, the conference 
leaders wisely called the program “Operation 
Macedonia.” This plea for help includes not only 
sectional goals, as, summer camps, home for 
the aged, pension funds, religious life on college 
campuses, the establishment of new churches 
within the conference, but the ongoing program 
of world missions as well. The people have caught 
the vision and have answered the call. 


IV. Christ claims cities 


The author of the Acts of the Apostles has 
identified the city of Philippi, referred to in the 
Scripture following the lesson for today (verse 
12), as “the leading city of . . . Macedonia.” You 
will want to point out here Paul’s plan to take 
the gospel to the great cities of the Roman Empire. 
After claiming the cities for Christ, he knew that 
the gospel would spread from such centers. This 
had been the experience at Antioch. It is the 
plan he follows in going to Macedonia. First, he 
claims Philippi for Christ, later Thessalonica, 
Beroea, Athens, climaxing his great work in 
Corinth. 

You may wish to refer to a quotation by H. E. 
Luccock: “Two men, Alexander the Great and 
Jesus, stand in vivid contrast. Both aimed to 
conquer the world. Both died in youth, at the age 
of about thirty. Alexander moved toward the 
East. Jesus, through his disciple Paul, moved 
toward the West. Alexander was accompanied by 
a glittering cavalcade that carried death and de- 
struction in its train. Jesus’ progress was anything 
but a triumphant march; it was represented by a 
few itinerant preachers on foot. Alexander’s was 
the old conquest of physical power, the pomp and 
panoply of war. Paul’s was a new warfare and a 
new conquest, the warfare of the spirit for a God 
of love.” 1 

Through the ages Christ has claimed the cities 
through the consecrated, loyal companions of 
Paul: preachers, missionaries, teachers of church 
schools, and loyal groups like the one to whom 
you are presenting this material. Paul’s decision 
to go to Macedonia was truly earth-shaking. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What place did divine guidance have in the 
lives of the early Christians? 

2. In what way do you expect God to guide 
you? 

3. When does Christ fail to claim the cities? 

4. Does the Christian Church today have a 
world mission? 


1 From The Acts of the Apostles, by Halford E. Luccock, Volume 
2. Harper and Brothers; 1939. Used by permission. 


5. What do you think about John Wesley’s 
statement, “The world is my parish”? 

6. What can we do about those places where 
the Christian gospel is restricted? 

7. Do you think we ought to be content with 
the world situation? 

8. What do you think ought to be done to 
spread Christ’s message of faith to people all 
over the world? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to conclude by reading of the di- 
visions still found in our world, discussed in 
Adult Student. Search your own heart and lay 
down the gauntlet at the feet of your class: What 
is our part in the world situation? 

Again, it will be helpful to state that as Paul 
claimed the world for Christ with a God-centered 
life, we can do no less. We are God’s viceroys on 
earth. We too can claim the cities, large or small, 
for Christ. 

It will prove helpful to close with prayer for 
the Church, that through the dedicated men and 
women, like yourself, she may rise to meet the 
challenge of the world in which we live. 

Or you may wish to use the following prayer: 

“God our Shepherd, give to the Church a new 
vision and a new love, new wisdom and fresh 
understanding, the revival of her brightness and 
the renewal of her unity, that the eternal mes- 
sage of thy Son, undefiled by the traditions of 
men, may be hailed as the good news of the new 
age; through him who maketh all things new, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 2 





2 The Book of Worship for Church and H . : 
Publishing House, 1945. f rch and Home; The Methodist 


ea——The Group in Action 








By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose.—The lessons for this month are a con- 
tinuation of the unit on “New Horizons.” The 
purpose of this lesson and succeeding ones for 
June are therefore a continuation of the purpose 
of the unit. To make sure that this lesson fits 
properly into the entire series it would be well 
to review those that have been covered in May 
and glance over those that are ahead for June. 
By doing this you can get in mind rather quickly 
where you have been with the class and where 
you are going. 

How does this particular lesson fit into the 





Mr. Lantz is executive director, Southern Office, National 
Council of The Churches of Christ. 
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Additional Resources* 


The Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson (“Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary” series). Harper and Brothers, 
1931. $2.75. 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair. Abingdon Press, 1946. 
$1.00. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











series? Think of its relationship to the other les- 
sons. You might even want to ask a member of 
the class to review the May lessons. Or better still, 
call upon a different person to give the gist of each 
lesson. Following this resumé, state the purpose 
of today’s lesson or have someone else in the class 
do so. The purpose, of course, is to see how a 
world vision developed historically in the early 
Christian Church and to develop that same kind 
of world vision in the minds and hearts of the 
class members. 

Preparation.—If you have followed the proce- 
dure suggested above, you will already have made 
some splendid preparation for teaching. The next 
step is to study the lesson itself. Study the Scrip- 
ture passages and lesson helps. Study this ma- 
terial early so that it has ample time to simmer in 
your mind. 

As it simmers, think of it in relationship to the 
members of your class. This is the point at which 
real teaching and learning occur, namely the ap- 
plication of the subject matter to the lives, atti- 
tudes, and experiences of the learners. Ask your- 
self how the big ideas of the lesson can be relayed 
to the thinking of members of your class. This 
procedure will help you determine your approach 
and outline. Preparation should include both a 
study of the subject matter in the lesson and de- 
velopment of a teaching plan. 

To begin.—Have a review of the May lessons, 
as suggested above. Then have a statement of the 
purpose of today’s lesson. This may be direct or 
indirect, but it should lead directly into the lesson 
presentation. As teacher, you should give some 
indication of the road you are going to follow 
with your class. 

How to proceed.—If you are using the group ap- 
proach in this lesson, you will need to use a group- 
sharing method. You may want to have various 
members make reports or speak on certain aspects 
of the lesson. Or you may want to have group 
discussion by the class. 

If your class is unusually large, you may want 
to divide the members into subgroups or “buzz 
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groups.” If this procedure is followed, it would be 
wise to be divided only for a limited time, say 
twenty minutes, then reassemble for progress 
reports from each of the sections. 

If straight discussion is used, the following 
questions might be used: 

1. Do we have a world vision? 

2. What is meant by a world vision as it is de- 
veloped in the scriptural passages of today’s 
lesson? 

3. Do we in our class have this kind of world 
vision? 

4. If not, how can we attain it? 

5. If so, how can we apply it? 

In closing—Amplify any important points you 
feel have not been stressed properly. Commend 
those who have taken part. Point out that one 
way to develop a world vision is through the 
sharing of ideas and convictions, as you have just 
done in the class. Give proper consideration to 
minority viewpoints and to those who disagree 
with the majority, especially when they are honest 
viewpoints humbly expressed. 

Between sessions.—Study next Sunday’s lesson 
and follow through with assignments and projects. 

It would be helpful for a member of the group 
to do some research on the policies, program, 
and achievements of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
be ready to share this information with the class. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ There were hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
priests of the Anglican church in London that 
night when John Wesley attended the little meet- 
ing in Aldersgate Street at which he felt his heart 
strangely warmed. But none of them became the 
flaming evangelist, for they did not have the 
heartwarming experience. 

Hundreds of people had visited England’s jails 
and had looked upon the deplorable conditions 
which surrounded English prisoners, especially 
the women. But only in the breast of Elizabeth 
Fry, the little Quakeress, was the fire lighted 
which was to burn out like a consuming thing 
to produce prison reform. 

There may have been two or three score men, 
and perhaps a few women, who stood at that 
slave auction in New Orleans. But only in the 
heart of Abraham Lincoln was the vow registered 
that “If I ever get a chance to hit that thing I 
will hit it hard.” 





Dr. SmirH is a well-known author and lecturer and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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The differences between men are most largely 
the differences in the visions they have had. And 
many a man would have had a vision had he kept 
his heart and mind open to the suggestions of the 
Holy Spirit. 


%& One of the characters in Faraway by J. B. 
Priestly says: “It’s not a matter of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen... . It’s a matter of men and 
women. . . . Every time you ignore national 
boundaries you bring the possibility of a sane, 
happy, peaceful world a bit nearer. . . . I’m an 
Englishman, and I love England. . . . I owe a lot 
to England. But I owe still more to the world. 
... You say... let’s do something for England 
for once. But I say, for God’s sake, let’s do some- 
thing for civilization for once.” 


* William Carey said that he went to India as 
a missionary in order to save England. He was 
right when he believed that the missionary ac- 
tivities of the English churches would kindle a 
new flame of enthusiasm in the English parishes. 


~ Our religion begins at home, but it does not 
stay at home. Jesus did not heal the last person 
in one town before he healed the first person in 
the next town. Ours is a begin-at-home religion 
but not a stay-at-home religion. 

—Rolland W. Schloerb. 


June 10: The Gospel 


mes——The Leader in Action 








By C. HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 19: 8-10, 18-20, 23-27; Ephesians 
5: 15-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will find it helpful and interesting to read 
Acts 18:23 through 21:16 as well as the selection 
from Ephesians. You will catch the manner in 
which Paul challenged his opposition to give up 
the evil ways of a pagan world and live the dis- 
ciplined life of the Spirit. 

This lesson further develops the expansion of 
the Christian message, as a part of the unit on 


pnaQuotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for June 3. 


Ir you will take seriously your opportunities of 
the city of our dream, if you will put by the cheap 
standards of our present surroundings, if week 
after week you will draw down from heaven 
and implant in your work heaven’s standards of 
honesty and fair dealing, sympathy, creativity, 
I can prophesy a flood of spiritual power for this 
city such as today one cannot even conceive. 
—Douglas H. Horton, Taking a City. Harper 
and Brothers. 1934. 





WHEN a man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life; for there is in London all that life can afford. 
—Samuel Johnson. 





JEsus would direct our dynamic and motivate our 
activity on Main Street with the wisdom, the 
judgment and the faith of the Upper Room. 
—Harold Blake Walker, Upper Room and Main 
Street. Harper and Brothers. 1954. 





Dr. Curisman is professor of English literature, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College. 


Overcomes Paganism 


“New Horizons.” Our aim is to help class mem- 
bers examine the commercial aspects of the liquor 
traffic and join forces in opposition to it. 

The excellent material in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, The International Lesson 
Annual, Daily Bible Lessons, and the application 
of the lesson by Charles M. Laymon in “Bible 
Lesson in Today’s News” in Christian Advocate 
are yours. Use them. Your teaching experience 
will be richer and more effective. The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible, Volume 9, pages 253-260, will be of 
additional value. 

“Target: Your Home and Mine,” by Aubrey 
B. Speer, on page 7, will be helpful in your lesson 
preparation. 

As you read the materials on hand, always keep 
in mind the needs of your group. 

Since this is the temperance lesson for the 
quarter, your procedure might be varied to in- 
clude a discussion of policies and achievements of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Do you know an AA 
member who would be willing to lead such a 
discussion? 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The preaching of reform 
III. The pagan influence on the church 
IV. The disciplined life 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to refer to the conditions existing 
at the time of Paul’s mission. Ephesus may be 
described accurately from the sources at hand. 
Show that Paul did not have an easy time of wit- 
nessing to the Spirit of God while surrounded by 
the pagan society in that city. He went from the 
synagogue to the lecture hall in order to witness 
to a larger, more receptive crowd and thereby 
reach more people. 

You will want to use the blackboard to list the 
topics of the outline. 

Since the lesson “The Gospel Overcomes 
Paganism” uses the Scripture in fragments, it 
will prove helpful to read these short selections 
at this time. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


As was his custom, Paul entered the synagogue 
in Ephesus and started to teach about the king- 
dom of God, which in Acts becomes the synonym 
for the Church. Paul had started the church in 
Ephesus, which was to become the leading center 
of Christianity. He continued at Ephesus for two 
years, preaching and teaching every day during 
the leisure hours of the people. 

His message was a way of life. When stubborn 
individuals refused the faith, Paul withdrew and 
rented the hall of Tyrannus. A great many people 
heard Paul at Ephesus. 

It was necessary for many of them to give up 
certain habits; particularly those who worshiped 
idols of a pagan god and were greatly influenced 
by magic. Every home would have a small idol, 
a copy of the larger statue of Artemis (Diana). 





Safety on Toll Roads 


Did you know that you can’t buy a drink 
on any toll road now in operation anywhere 
in the country? 

A survey of the fifteen turnpike authorities 
in fourteen states shows that all, without fail, 
prohibit, or will prohibit, the sale of alcohol 
on toll roads under their jurisdiction. 

The safety records of turnpikes, notably the 
Pennsylvania and the New Jersey Turnpikes, 
reflect the significance of this precautionary 
measure. 
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Soon these converts brought their books of magic 
and burned them. 

But the Christian message clashed with those 
defenders of magic in all its forms. Those who 
earned their livelihood from the casting of silver 
idols were opposed to Paul. A conflict arose. A 
riot caused by the silversmiths was over an emo- 
tional appeal to the greatness of Artemis. But 
Paul’s effectiveness was not overcome. 

In the section of the Ephesian letter, Paul states 
that there is a difference between being drunk 
with wine and being filled with the Holy Spirit. 
He writes that the early Christians of Ephesus 
and Asia Minor would know how to live in the 
midst of evil. He warns them against drunkenness, 
implying that it is the gateway to immorality. 
He suggests that a fulfillment of the life of the 
Christian in the Holy Spirit is far more preferable 
than the degrading effects of intoxication. 


II. The preaching of reform 


All preaching ought to be persuasive. The 
listener ought to be left with a desire to do 
something about it. Paul’s success at Ephesus, as 
elsewhere, lies in his preaching ability. He fol- 
lowed the custom of his Lord, always starting 
his mission in the synagogue, the established re- 
ligious institution. 

At Ephesus he preached the need of reform 
longer than usual. Here only a few malcon- 
tented “stubborn” ones caused him eventually 
to move to a rented hall. While Paul was preach- 
ing from the recognized center of religion, he was 
nonetheless aware of the religious chaos existing 
in the community. A great political center, 
Ephesus, also knew magic, superstition, witch- 
craft, exorcism, and idol worship. Many pil- 
grimages were made there in the name of pagan- 
ism. Many religions were competing there. Every- 
one had a hearing who was not subversive. 

Only a faith that made an impression on the 
cities could claim the world. Christianity did just 
that. Paul persuaded his hearers to change their 
ways, and the influence of Christ was soon ap- 
parent in their reform. 

You will find it helpful to discuss the com- 
parison in Wesley Quarterly of religion and 
magic. The believers brought their books of in- 
cantations and forms of magic to be publicly 
burned. These “books” were similar to the pam- 
phlets on newsstands today about horoscopes, 
fortunes, magic, good luck tokens, and the like. 
The opposition was offended at this reform. 


III. The pagan influence on the church 


Paul created enemies among the businessmen 
of Ephesus. Their source of income was at stake. 
They felt that a man could be religious and con- 
tinue to patronize the pagan ways. Never did it 
dawn upon them that the continuance of supersti- 
tion, magic, and idolatry was inconsistent with 
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the way of life found through faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

For Christianity has always had concern for 
man’s ethical behavior and his social relations 
with his fellow men. Religion cannot be isolated 
as merely man’s relation to God. One’s actions are 
an outgrowth of his attitudes. 

Unfortunately, the early Christians also had 
difficulty here. Paul continually warned his fol- 
lowers about moral man in an immoral society. 
One cannot accept the ways of the world with- 
out becoming a part of that world. However, he 
can rise above paganism and evil. 

This influence of the world is felt in the greed 
of excessive profits. 

Paul warns against the use of wine as a sub- 
stitute for the spirit of God. Our stand against 
alcohol may be implicit here. The appeal of the 
alcohol adherents is that since everyone drinks it 
is not wrong. But we know that anyone with 
good sense does not drink. This pagan influence 
leads away from Christ. 

Compare the sordidness of alcohol, broken 
lives, broken homes, disease, corruption over 
against the employment by the industry, the 
financial contributions of the trade, and their 
claims of the importance of their traffic. One 
realizes then that the brewing and distilling in- 
dustry is weighed and found sadly wanting! 

The church must take its stand. In effect, we 
love the sinner but we hate his sin. We cry for 
the conversion of all men; we must condemn that 
which destroys some. Roy L. Smith says that the 
“church could destroy the liquor business if it 
would, and the liquor business would destroy the 
church if it could.” 1 


IV. The disciplined life 


In none of the cities of the ancient world was 
it easy to be a follower of the Way. Paul knew 
the temptations of easy living, lax morals, and 
the other evils of his day. He also knew that in 
such circumstances believers must live the high- 
est possible faith or exemplary life. The dis- 
ciplined life would be a means of bringing others 
to their Christ. 

You will find it helpful to refer to the passage 
in Ephesians. The disciplined life that Paul ad- 
vocates is not only of the mind. But Paul also 
admonishes his followers to use their God-given 
intelligence morally and in all things, for Chris- 
tians then bought and sold in the market place 
as they do today. Paul warns that we witness to 
our faith wherever we are. Our faith has power 
to overcome the world. Wherever Paul was, he 
lived the disciplined life. In tempest, shipwreck, 
among pagan sailors, in the roughest elements of 
life, Paul witnessed fully to his faith. 

You may wish to refer to the fact that a Chris- 
tian layman may be a man of the world, as was 
Paul in a very real sense, and still be a practical 





1 From The International Lesson Annual; Abingdon Press, 1956. 



























The burning of the books on witchcraft and sorcery in 
Ephesus. 


witness of his faith. You will know many ex- 
amples of men who are not overcome by the 
evils of the world. They are numbered among the 
professions, industry, labor—all facets of life. For 
we ought to live the disciplined life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What were the religious conditions at 
Ephesus? 

2. Why did Paul always go first to the syna- 
gogue? 

3. Why does magic have no place in religion? 

4, Why did Paul require the followers of the 
Way to live disciplined lives? 

5. What do you think the position of the church 
ought to be toward our economic life? 

6. How does your church approach the social 
problems of your community? 

7. What position do you take when your min- 
ister opposes the evil of alcohol? 


In CLOSING 


You will find it helpful to your group to allow 
about five minutes to summarize the lesson, par- 
ticularly after the discussion of some of the ques- 
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tions above. Refer to the topics on the blackboard. 
Briefly touch upon each. 

After reviewing the causes of the difficulties 
Paul met in Ephesus, it would be of interest to 
announce the lesson for next Sunday, “Am- 
bassador in Bonds.” Urge your group to prepare 
themselves by reading the students’ material and 
especially the Scripture selection, Acts 25:13 
through 26: 32. 


———Che Group in Action 








By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson is not only 
to point up the fact that the gospel overcomes 
evil but also to give glimpses of struggles which 
occur between good and evil forces before the 
good finally triumphs. 

The gospel does not and cannot overcome evil 
in a vacuum; it encounters it in real life situations 
and a battle results. The gospel will overcome evil 
when properly presented and applied and when 
it meets with a response from the right people in 
the right way. This is true in particular situations, 
but in another sense the gospel is continuously in 
the process of overcoming evil wherever it is en- 
countered. 

Preparation.—To prepare this lesson, first study 
the lesson itself. Ther. study Paul’s motives and 
the silversmiths’ motives. On the surface the 
answer will be easy: Paul was motivated by the 
gospel and the silversmiths by profit. Try to probe 
still deeper and analyze forces that led to the 
clash. Do these same forces cause social crises 
today? Is it possible for the gospel to overcome 
evil without first producing a crisis situation? 
Think about these questions as you prepare the 
lesson. 

To begin—An effective beginning would be to 
describe a social malady in the community and 
the struggle necessary to overcome it. The liquor 
industry might well serve as a case in point. Have 
you ever tried getting a liquor store moved from 
too close proximity to a church? Relate any such 
experience you have had personally or that you 
know about. 

How to proceed.—Begin with a present-day 
situation for study and analysis. After discussing 
it, compare it with the situation described in to- 
day’s lesson. 

In conjunction with the discussion of the main 
question, the following questions might be used: 

1. Describe a present-day evil in your com- 
munity and attempts to overcome it. 

2. Describe the situation at Ephesus and Paul’s 
way of dealing with it. 
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3. How are the two situations alike? Unlike? 

4, How did the gospel help overcome the evil 
in each situation? 

In closing.—Try to probe beneath the surface 
of these clashes and analyze the motivating forces. 
Is it possible, for example, for the gospel to over- 
come evil in the church and at the same time 
“always have things go along smoothly’? Like- 
wise, is it possible to achieve racial integration 
without racial and social clashes? And finally, 
what about international tensions? Do you sup- 
pose that tensions will remain with us as long 
as there is good and evil striving for supremacy? 
Touch upon these deeper issues in closing, or 
ask others to comment upon them. 

Make any assignments you wish for next Sun- 
day’s lesson, and close with a prayer. 

Between sessions——Study your lesson topics 
several weeks ahead and plan group assignments 
and projects. Keep something interesting going 
all the time, with each class member working on 
something. Between sessions prepare for projects 
to come, at the same time help your class complete 
those already started. Remember, you are leader 
of the class all the time—between sessions as well 
as on Sunday morning! 


f——From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*¢ As the train pulled out of St. Louis, more than 
a score of young men crowded into one of the 
Pullman cars. For some of them, quite evidently, 
it was their first experience in a sleeping car. Also, 
quite evidently, for some of them it was an early 
experience with John Barleycorn. With the ex- 
ception of a few, they were rowdy, boisterous, 
and profane. The conversation caused several 
women in the coach to seek transfer to another 
coach. 

These young men were draftees starting a pe- 
riod of military service. The United States Gov- 
ernment was going to try to make them into 
defenders of the nation. But three of them were so 
helplessly intoxicated that others, only a little 
less intoxicated, had to put them to bed no more 
than half readied. 

If Communists had done to those boys what 
the liquor business had done to them, the nation 
would have been outraged and would have cried 
out for adequate punishment. Instead, we stood 
silently by while the traffic paid licenses and taxes 
for doing exactly that. 

The verdict stands: “An enemy hath done this.” 


’ The hostess had served a variety of liquors for 
the purpose of “livening up the crowd.” 
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Her ruse had worked. The alcohol had be- 
numbed the nervous systems, reduced restraints, 
relaxed disciplines, and resulted in considerable 
noisy gaiety. When the party broke up, the guests 
set out in their cars to travel crowded boulevards 
with their reflexes and reactions slowed up by 
appreciable percentages. 

One of the gayest of the party, sitting behind 
the wheel of his car, got along all right until he 
speeded up to an intersection where the lights 
were changing, requiring a split-second decision. 
Because of the alcohol in his blood stream, and 
because of the partially paralyzed nerve centers, 
he was unable to function quickly. The ensuing 
crash hospitalized two innocent victims, and he 
was hailed into court. 

The hostess in the case, however, was never 
even called as a witness, though she had sent 
more than twenty guests out to drive on the high- 
ways unfit for that responsibility, every one of 
them a menace. Oddly enough, she excused her- 
self by saying, “He does not handle his liquor 
well. Too bad, wasn’t it?” 


*% In Alberta, Canada, there is a city called 
Wetaskawin, meaning “The Hills of Peace,” which 
got its name in this way: When the first mission- 
aries came to that province, they were fiercely 
opposed by a young chief of the Cree Indians 
named Maskepetoon, who waged savage war 
against the Blackfeet. Eventually Maskepetoon 
became a Christian. Shortly afterwards his father 
was murdered by one of the Blackfeet. Maskepe- 


toon rode into the enemy camp and demanded 
that the murderer be brought forth to him. When 
this was done, he said: “You have killed my 
father. Now you must be my father. You shall 
ride my best horse and wear my best colthes.” 
Whereupon the old man exclaimed: “My son, 
you have killed me!” 
—Doris Burke. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for June 10. 


As a church we must repent of many sins before 
we can speak of the love of God without having 
our life give it the lie. ... We must cease feeding 
on the poisonous diet of racialism and nationalism 
and seek the nourishing food of the God who wills 
the good of all His creatures. We must put first 
things first. We must be willing to lose our life in 
order to find it. 
—Harold A. Bosley, Preaching on Controversial 
Issues. Harper and Brothers, 1953. Used by 
permission. 





To put alcohol in the human system is like putting 
sand in the bearings of an engine. 
—Thomas Edison. 


Churchmen Attend Premiere of New Temperance Picture 


Methodist Board of Temperance officials at- 
tended the world premiere of a “completely dif- 
ferent temperance motion picture” in Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently. 

Titled Far From Alone, the film deals in a 
realistic way with drinking pressures and the 
problems they create for today’s young people. 
The premiere showing was held in the auditorium 
of the U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and was timed to coincide with the 
annual meeting of the national temperance board. 

“Far From Alone is different from most films 
dealing with the alcohol problem in that it com- 
bines good entertainment with a positive, con- 
structive message,” according to Bishop Paul E. 
Martin of Little Rock, Arkansas, president of the 
board. “For instance, it’s a film about drinking 
with no drinking in it,” the bishop added. “The 
story contains an open discussion of advertising 
pressures and makes specific suggestions for al- 
cohol-free living.” 

The picture features college football star Bob 
Eston who is pressured into a public-opinion 


corner by the beer-company sponsor of a sports- 
TV program. His own reaction, plus that of his 
fellow students, forms the basis of the story. 

Sponsors of the thirty-minute color film hope 
it will be used by groups outside the church. 
“Though produced by The Methodist Church this 
is a nondenominational picture,” says Caradine R. 
Hooton, executive secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance. “Its sober and sensible 
treatment of an important youth problem will 
make it helpful to parent organizations, civic asso- 
ciations, and other similar groups.” 

More than a year in the making, the picture 
stars Ron Hagerthy and Sally Fraser. James 
Lydon and Maurice Manson have supporting 
roles. 

Far From Alone was produced in Hollywood by 
the Jam Handy Organization for the General 
Board of Temperance and the Radio and Film 
Commission of The Methodist Church. 

For further information write to the General 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 
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June 17: Ambassador in Bonds 


in Action 


ea~-The Leader 








By C. HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 25:13 through 26: 32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The area of witnessing for Christ is unfarrowed 
land for many Christians. It is with reluctance 
that we speak of what the Lord has done for us. 
This lesson on “Ambassador in Bonds” is a very 
significant aspect of the unit on “New Horizons.” 
You will want to keep before you the aim of 
this lesson: to lead adults to take fresh courage 
and find new zeal in their endeavor to witness for 
Christ. 

A main question for consideration would be, 
Are we afraid to witness for Christ? 

You will want to keep in mind the group you 
are to teach as you read the excellent lesson 
expositions in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
The International Lesson Annual, Daily Bible 
Lessons, and the helpful column in the Christian 
Advocate, “Bible Lesson in Today’s News.” The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9 (pages 322-329), 
contains an interesting contrast between Paul and 
Agrippa, by Theodore P. Ferris. If at all possible, 
you will want to read this as you prepare the 
lesson. Read the preceding Scripture for a better 
understanding of the turn of events (Acts 25:13 
through 26:32). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. When opposites meet 
III. On seeing a vision 
IV. Witnessing for Christ 


To BercINn 


It will be helpful to relate this lesson to the 
preceding ones of the unit, explaining the varied 
ways in which Paul witnessed to his faith in 
Christ. In this lesson you will want to point out 
that Paul witnessed for Christ under all circum- 
stances. 

It will be advantageous to explain what it 
means to witness. To bear testimony or to give 
evidence of what the Lord has done for you is 
to witness. In the opening chapter of Acts we note 
that the early followers were to witness for Jesus 
even “to the end of the earth” (verse 8). 
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How To PROcEED 
I. The scriptural background 


With his eye upon the not too distant city of 
Rome, Paul draws near the twilight of his mis- 
sionary career. But in the fullness of youthful 
vitality he continues to witness for Christ. 

You may wish to point out the details of the 
background. The name Herod plays an important 
role in the contemporary secular history recorded 
in the New Testament. Herod Agrippa II, before 
whom Paul made his defense and witness for 
Christ, was the great-grandson of Herod the Great 
who sat upon the throne when Jesus was born. 
During the life of the Master, Herod Antipas 
was the ruling monarch. 

It will be helpful to mention that Agrippa heard 
Paul in an effort to formulate the charges against 
him for the emperor. Paul had already made his 
appeal as a Roman citizen when he appeared 
before Festus (25: 1-12). Undoubtedly, the speech 
before Agrippa climaxes Paul’s defense. Paul 
retells his conversion experience and his apostolic 
call directly from the risen Christ. 

Note the courtesy with which Paul addresses 
Agrippa, who was partly Jewish and acquainted 
with the customs of the Jews. Paul sketches his 
life, his youth, his training, his hope of the ful- 
fillment of God’s promise, his opposition to the 
Way, his conversion, his obedience to the 
heavenly vision. It was for this last that the Jews 
seized him and attempted to kill him. He con- 
cludes his defense by witnessing to the risen 
Lord who is the light to both Jews and Gentiles. 

In connection with these facts, Paul witnessed 
that it was only through God’s help that he had 
been able to continue his work. The promises of 
God are fulfilled through Christ. 


II. When opposites meet 


There is little doubt that Agrippa did not under- 
stand Paul when he spoke of the faith which 
helped him and the early followers of the Way. 
Paul first spoke of the history and traditions of 
the Jews, for at this point both men were well 
informed. They were opposites after that. Paul 
was sincere, honest, chaste, a man of God, a wit- 
ness for Christ. Agrippa was insincere, dishonest, 
immoral—personal power, greed, lust, were his 
laws of life. “The Apostle was living at the begin- 
ning of an era; the king was living at the end of 
an age.” 1 Agrippa took all things as his personal 
welfare, never giving any thought to the God 
who created the world in which he lived. 

Theodore P. Ferris draws four further contrasts 
between these two men. First, Paul and Agrippa 
lived in different worlds. Paul lived in a new 


1 From The International Lesson Annual, 1956, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon; Abingdon Press. 
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world recreated by the spirit of Christ, while 
Agrippa clung to the dying world of Hellenism 
and Roman luxury. Second, Paul cared more than 
Agrippa whether or not God raised Jesus from 
the dead as the Savior of the world. Third, Paul 
stated everything in terms of what God had done 
for him, while Agrippa knew God only when it 
was expedient for state occasions. Last, Paul 
knew Jesus, and Agrippa did not, and this made 
all the difference.? 


III. On seeing a vision 


The clear light which Christ brought into the 
world blinded Paul on the Damascus road. But 
more important was the vision Paul caught of 
the resurrected Christ—a vision to which he al- 
ways remained true. 

You will want to point out that in the Acts 
of the Apostles the experience of the Damascus 
road is told three times (chapters 9, 22, 26). In 
each account it is clear that the vision made all 
the difference in Paul’s life. He dated every event 
from it. In our lesson he claims, “I was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision” (verse 19). 
Though his life was not easy, he continued to 
follow Christ. He faced every hardship, every 
difficulty, every adversity with obedience to the 
vision of the resurrected Jesus. 

Men throughout the ages have witnessed to the 
heavenly vision. Albert Schweitzer has remained 


2 From The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9; Abingdon Press. 
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true to the vision of Christ just as you and I 
ought to in our life. The vision we see determines 
the life we lead, the work we do. Abraham 
Lincoln saw a vision and witnessed to it. So did 
Dwight L. Moody, General William Booth, John 
Wesley. We can do no less, even though hardship 
may plague us as it did those mentioned. They 
are not to be pitied; rather, pity those who have 
never seen the vision. 


IV. Witnessing for Christ 


You will want to point out that witnessing for 
Christ is a real privilege of Christian discipleship. 
Unfortunately, the Christian witness has been far 
too concerned with the past. Church members 
have recounted what the Lord has done for them, 
but have never given full anticipation of what 
the Lord might do in the future if we would let 
him. 

Paul never remained in the past too long. He 
was anxious to witness to future visions as well. 
He did not hide in the safety of the past. He had 
a hope of the fulfillment of more of God’s promises. 

You may wish to use an example here. None 
among us would hesitate to witness to the wicked- 
ness of human slavery. But do we witness to end 
the very low standard of living of many people, 
or to end segregation that claims one man to be 
inferior in the sight of God because of nationality, 
race, or color? Ought we not to bear witness for 
Christ in those realms where the gospel will some 
day come as a winnowing fan and purge Chris- 
tianity of its imperfections? 

Nor is witnessing for the present as easy as 
the past. You will find it helpful to refer to 
“The Lesson Interpreted” in Wesley Quarterly 
concerning the faith of Arthur John Gossip 
following the death of his wife. 

A man with only a few months to live because 
of a malignant tumor witnessed to his faith in 
Christ by remarking that he was no longer afraid 
to die. In repeating this to another, a statement 
reminiscent of John Wesley was made that a 
witnessing Christian who has the inner peace of 
Christ in his heart is not afraid of death. Wesley 
had said, “Thank God our people die well.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do you think we are afraid to witness 
for Christ? 

2. In what way do you think Christians may 
witness in our present day? . 

3. What do you think about speaking a good 
word for Jesus Christ? 

4, Why did Paul witness for Christ under any 
circumstance? 

5. What do you think of Paul’s obedience to 
his vision? Is it possible for us to have a similar 
loyalty? 

6. What do you think of the Roman law 
wherein the accused meets accuser, as compared 
with our own procedure? 
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7. What are the important elements in con- 
trasting Paul and Agrippa? 


In CLOSING 


It will prove helpful to close with the com- 
parison of Paul as an ambassador of God and 
Agrippa as a man of the world. Show how each 
witnessed to his own interpretation of life. While 
these are direct opposites, it would be well to 
apply these points of view to our present day. 
Are we witnessing for Christ under any circum- 
stance? 

Next Sunday’s lesson will complete the unit 
on “New Horizons.” You will want to announce 
the lesson as “The Continuing Mission of the 
Church,” emphasizing the appropriateness of the 
lesson for World Service Sunday. Urge your 
class to read the last chapter of Acts and to be 
prepared to participate in a real sense in the 
continuing mission of the Church. 


e=——The Group in Action 








By J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose.—The real purpose of this lesson is to 
make us bold in witnessing for Christ. It should 
create both a desire to witness and strength to 
witness, as some of us Christians have neither the 
desire nor the courage. 

Let us think what this means. Do we really 
admire those who have a desire to witness and 
the courage to do so? Do they not make a nuisance 
of themselves, and do we not like to avoid them? 
Take Jehovah’s Witnesses, for instance. They 
have the desire to witness and the courage. Ap- 
parently they are not afraid. Is the purpose of this 
lesson to make everyone in the class as unafraid 
as these people? If you say, Heaven forbid! then 
what is the purpose? 

Think through what you mean by witnessing 
and what you mean by being unafraid. So far as 
I am concerned, witnessing means doing so with 
judiciousness and effectiveness. Occasionally it 
may jnvolve making a nuisance of oneself but 
usually not. Rather it is saying the right word 
at the right time in the right spirit in order to 
obtain an affirmative response in the way of com- 
mitment to Christ and his Church. This surely 
necessitates sound judgment. 

Being unafraid means something entirely differ- 
ent from riding roughshod over the opinions 
and feelings of others. There is a difference be- 
tween persuading people to alter their convictions 
and coercing them to. A Christian is justified in 
using persuasion, but not coercion. 
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Preparation.—Study Paul’s speech before King 
Agrippa and decipher his formula of persuasion. 
Study the entire discourse. How would you 
change it if you were defending yourself in the 
same situation? If you think Paul did a masterful 
job, then outline his method and apply the tech- 
nique to present-day witnessing. Try to relate 
the formula to those Christians who were willing 
to witness with their lives against Hitler and the 
Nazis and those who are doing the same today 
against the communist regimes. 

To begin.—Let me suggest a very simple method 
of teaching today’s lesson. First, describe Paul’s 
witness, then apply his tactics to contemporary 
witnessing. Therefore, begin the lesson by pre- 
senting the biblical background and Paul’s speech 
of defense. 

How to proceed.—The following outline may 
serve as a guide for your discussion. 

Main question: Are we afraid to witness for 
Christ? 

A. Paul’s situation before Agrippa 

B. Contemporary situations in which we find 

ourselves 

C. Points of comparison between Paul’s way 

and ours 
1. The desire to witness and thereby win 
converts 
2. The courage to do so 
3. How to do so effectively in order to 
win the desired response 
4. When not to do so to avoid proselyting 

In closing.—In addition to making additional 
applications, define any key words that seem not 
to be clear. Be sure everybody has a good concep- 
tion of what witnessing means and the difference 
between being unafraid and disrespectful of the 
rights of others. In closing, blend inspiration with 
technique, motivation with know-how. 

Relate this lesson to next Sunday’s and make 
any necessary assignments or suggestions. 

Between sessions.—Follow through on current 
interests and activities. Study ahead. Keep think- 
ing of new ways to involve the class in learning 
situations. Use panels, symposiums, debates, re- 
ports, projects, survey, and other types of group 
activity that will be interesting and effective. 


p From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ History has recorded many instances in which 
Christians have made pulpits out of their prisons. 

In the course of his long confinement in Rome 
the Apostle Paul was chained to scores of guards, 
to each one of whom the old missionary preached 
the gospel. Toward the close of the dismal ex- 
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perience he was able to say that he had been able 
to preach to all of Caesar’s household. 

John Bunyan, in Bedford Jail, was preaching 
to the centuries and to all of Christendom as he 
wrote Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Martin Luther, compelled to seek refuge in the 
woods to escape prison, used his time by trans- 
lating the New Testament into colloquial German 
for the benefit of the humble folk. In doing so he 
laid the foundations for a reformation that even- 
tually swept across the world. 

Bishop Ralph Ward, imprisoned by the Japa- 
nese, did some of the most effective preaching of 
his life from behind bars. Kris Jensen, in the 
hands of the Communists, remained a constant 
witness. 

And what shall we say of that great company 
of the heroic and brave who, without heraldry or 
fame, have kept the faith behind the iron curtain 
—Catholic and Protestant—in anticipation of the 
day when the curtain shall be raised and the cause 
of Christ will go forward again? 


’& In a certain North Carolina city there is a 
shut-in who scans the newspaper every morning 
looking for the names of people to whom she can 
write a message of Christian encouragement. 

In a Minnesota town there was an aged man, 
87, whose strength was waning and whose finances 





Persons in the Armed Services 


There are probably persons from your 
church in the armed services. Perhaps some 
will be leaving in the near future. 

Young people and adults alike are asking 
questions about military service. How do 
young Christians regard military service? 
What is it like being away from home, 
church, and friends? What can groups in the 
church do for those who left the fellowship 
to enter the service? 

These and many more questions are ex- 
plored in a series of four articles appearing 
in the June issues of Classmate. 

The articles describe military life realis- 
tically, pointing up both its opportunities and 
its threats to character. The problem of the 
young serviceman keeping in contact with 
his church back home, the “church” on his 
base, and his loved ones, will be dealt with. 

How can servicemen avoid boredom and 
the feeling of isolation, which often lead to 
drinking and improper behavior? This prob- 
lem, one of the most serious for service per- 
sonnel, is discussed. 

No easy solutions are offered for these 
very real problems confronting servicemen 
and their loved ones. But the series is written 
and offered in the conviction that every prob- 
lem has a solution in terms of Christian faith. 











were limited. But no one could know the number 
of telephone calls he put through for the purpose 
of heartening other people engaged in good works. 

In Los Angeles there is a preacher, past ninety 
years of age, half paralyzed, whose door is always 
open to the bewildered and the confused. There 
are few pastors in the city who have ministered 
more intimately and helpfully than he. “As long 
as my door is open, my work is waiting for me.” 


An elderly man and a young friend were dis- 
cussing a plan the older man was proposing for 
the extension of the kingdom of God in that com- 
munity. It was a thing of vision, and he had ex- 
plained it with the fire and enthusiasm of a 
youngster of twenty-five. 

In the midst of the conversation his companion 
said, “I have never asked you this question before, 
and I would not now except for your amazing 
enthusiasm, but how old are you?” The octogenar- 
ian leaned back in his seat and said, “My age is 
none of my business!” 

Some very good reasons for elderly people to 
give up active work may be none of their busi- 
ness. But it is their business to go through the 
doors that are open. 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for June 17. 


ALL great and honorable enterprises are accom- 
panied with great difficulties, and must be both 
enterprised and overcome with answerable cour- 
ages. 
—William Bradford (1590-1657), governor of 
Plymouth Colony. 





THE ages have produced a great company of think- 
ers and heroes, of saints and martyrs, but not one 
of them has been able to write his name above the 
name of Paul. He has never been greater than 
now. He is perennially interesting, because he is 
so alive. His hot soul communicates its heat to us 
across the chilling waste of nearly two thousand 
years. 

—Charles E. Jefferson, The Character of Paul. 

Macmillan Company, 1925. 





To be faithless is to fail, whatever the apparent 

success of earth; to be faithful is to succeed, 

whatever the apparent failure of earth. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 





No character was ever counted great without 
loyalty to a cause, without standing for something 
more than himself. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Manhood of the 
Master. Association Press, 1925. 
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The Continuing Mission of the Church 


(World Service Sunday) 


in Action 


—Che Leader 








By C. HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 28:16, 23-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to keep before you the impor- 
tance of this closing lesson of the unit on “New 
Horizons” in relation to this fourth Sunday of 
the month, or World Service Sunday. “The Con- 
tinuing Mission of the Church” will be effective 
only as we show our concern in witnessing for 
Christ throughout the world under any circum- 
stance. This is our mission. 

The aim of this lesson is to help adults see that 
Christians of our generation are duty-bound to 
carry on the work of Paul. 

Study the material in Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, The International Lesson Annual, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and the column “Bible 
Lessons in Today’s News” by C. M. Laymon in 
Christian Advocate. The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 9, pages 346-352, will be of additional help 
to you as a teacher. 

Read all of Acts 27 and 28 to grasp the full 
significance of Paul’s final journey and his impris- 
onment at Rome. As you prepare, have in mind 
the question, Must Christians carry on Paul’s 
work? 

It will prove helpful to think of your group as 
you read these materials in your preparation. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Fulfilling life’s goal 
III. The divine commission 
IV. The unfinished task 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to read the memory selection 
for the lesson. It is the divine commission. In 
review of the previous lessons of the unit, point 
out that Paul followed this commission of his 
Lord. Following his conversion, he prepared him- 
self in Arabia. Then he trained at Tarsus. He 
preached at Antioch, taking the gospel to all men. 
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He showed concern for the church at Jerusalem 
in time of famine. He overcame the evil of the 
world as he spread the good news far and wide. 
He witnessed for Christ under any circumstances. 
He ultimately triumphed at Rome, even though 
in chains. 

You may wish to suggest that each member of 
your class think about the divine commission in 
relation to his own life. Was it really intended 
for us? What promise does it include? Emphasize 
the relevance of this lesson on this World Service 
Sunday. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


At Caesarea Paul was turned over to Roman 
guards. His journey to Rome started in the fall 
of a.v. 57 or 58. He arrived in Rome in the spring 
of a.p. 58 or 59. The journey was hazardous. A 
small boat took them to Myra, where they boarded 
a grain ship heading westward against adverse 
winds. Arriving at Crete, Paul advised waiting, 
but the sailors desired to reach a more adequate 
port. For about two weeks they were tossed about 
by a storm. They were shipwrecked near Malta, 
where they wintered. Throughout the danger 
Paul witnessed among the storm-tossed sailors, 
arriving in Rome in early spring to continue his 
mission, even though in bonds. 

Paul received special consideration as a Roman 
citizen. He stayed in a private dwelling at his own 
expense during his imprisonment. As was his 
custom, he appealed first to the Jews, explaining 
his position and the chains as an outgrowth of his 
appeal to Caesar. 

Paul urged the Jews to accept the gospel on 
the basis of what Jesus and God had done for him. 
He skillfully related the Old Testament to the 
work of Jesus as the fulfillment of the prophetic 
promise. Some were convinced, but the majority 
were not, even though Paul quoted the Holy Spirit 
through Isaiah. When he saw that they rejected 
Christ, he concluded that the good news would be 
heard by Gentiles. Paul always attempted first 
to win his fellow Jews. He felt free to go to the 
Gentiles only after he had been spurned. 

It has been suggested that since “we” appears 
for the last time in verse 16 that Luke accom- 
panied Paul to Rome but did not share his im- 
prisonment; also, verse 30 could easily follow at 
this point. The two years were probably a.p. 59-61. 
During that time he preached the good news of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to all who came to hear. 
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Il. Fulfilling life’s goal 


You will want to point out that it had been a 
goal in Paul’s life, since his experience on the 
Damascus road, to take the gospel to Rome, the 
hub of all political, economic, military, and even- 
tually, religious activity. In connection with this 
he appealed to Caesar as a Roman citizen while 
at Caesarea. The charges against him could not 
be substantiated, but his appeal made mandatory 
his journey to Rome. 

Even though he went as a prisoner, he nonethe- 
less was able to fulfill the goal of his life. At Rome 
he testified to his risen Lord—in chains. Paul was 
so obedient to the heavenly vision, so true to the 
cause that claimed him, that under any circum- 
stance he witnessed for Christ. No obstacle was 
too overwhelming. He was a man with a vision, 
a goal, a mission. At Rome he was true to all three. 


III. The divine commission 


Paul spoke of the hope of Israel (verse 20) 
as a reason for his chains. You will want to point 
out that hope is composed of trust and reliance. 
It is the foundation of happy expectation. Paul 
had his hope rooted in his resurrected Lord who 
had bequeathed to his followers a divine com- 
mission. Appropriately, it is our memory selection 
for this lesson. Paul was sure that this was spoken 
for him. He acted accordingly. 

In relation to this fact, it will be helpful to 
suggest that the hope of Israel was revealed in 
Jesus. While Paul wore outer chains, they were 
symbols of his inner bondage to Christ, who para- 
doxically had freed Paul. In his hope for all men, 
for the world, for the future, Paul placed himself 
under the greatest of all obligations, the divine 
commission, through which he became the servant 
of all. 


IV. The unfinished task 


The sense of the world mission of Christianity 
which Paul recognized so strongly is impossible 
to separate from the gospel. It is as imperative to 
tell the world about Jesus Christ today as it was 
in his day. The gospel is good news. 

You will want to ask: Must Christians carry 
on Paul’s work? The Acts of the Apostles closes 
on a note implying that Paul did not complete his 
work at Rome. Perhaps we are safe to assume that 
the divine commission was intended, then, for us 
as well as for Paul. We too must take the gospel 
to the world. There is the promise of the con- 
tinuing witness of Christ with us. It is an unfin- 
ished task before us. 

The mission of the Church is the fulfillment of 
the intense longing in the hearts of all men. It 
is the consequence of our belief that God entered 
history in the person of Jesus Christ. It is the good 
news. We cannot, we dare not, confine this com- 
mission to ourselves alone! It is an unfinished task 
to bring “new horizons” to all men everywhere. 





The world is in a constant state of change. The 
continuing mission of the Church will adjust to 
that change, in methods, approach, ways and 
means. But the core of loyalty to Jesus Christ 
will remain constant. As Paul was converted and 
as our life has been changed through Christ, so 
must others have this opportunity. The promise 
to us is greater than the effort put forth. 

As the unfinished task of the mission of the 
Church challenges us to greater heights than ever 
before, we think of Robert Browning’s “Andrea 
del Sarto”: 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? ... 


Paul’s reach toward the goal of a Christian 
world exceeded his grasp. But it is within the 
possibilities of our reach. We must fulfill the 
divine commission even though our reach does 
exceed our grasp. 


There is still time to Christianize many parts of the earth 
that have not yet felt the influence of the gospel. 


Three Lions 








QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Of what value would it be for us to know 
more details of Paul’s personal life? 

2. What do you think is meant by the divine 
commission? 

3. What promise does the’ divine commission 
hold for us? 

4. What is the continuing mission of the 
church? 

5. What do you think the part of missions 
ought to have in the church’s emphasis? In the 
local budget? 

6. Are we bound in chains to the hope Paul 
had for the world? 

7. What do you think of the total portrait of 
Paul that Luke gives us in Acts? Of the Jews? 
Of the Romans? 


In CLOSING 


We conclude the unit “New Horizons” with this 
lesson. We have become acquainted with Paul’s 
actions, motives, attitudes, and achievements. It 
has been a stimulating challenge to our missionary 
understanding. Perhaps it has helped some to find 
new horizons in personal living. 

You may wish to close with a summary of the 
lesson, relating it to the other lessons of the unit. 
Paul witnessed for Christ under any circum- 
stances. He fulfilled the divine commission by 
taking the gospel to all men everywhere. He was 
in prisoner’s chains at Rome, yet he was a free 
man in Christ. He left the unfinished task of the 
continuing mission of our church for our present 
age. 

It will be helpful to close with a prayer for 
the mission of the church. You will find the prayer 
for missions in The Methodist Hymnal, page 515, 
very helpful, or you may wish to pray for awak- 
ened hearts among your class members and all 
Christians to this unfinished task. 


p——The Group in Action 


By J. EDWARD LANTZ 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose.—This is the last lesson of this unit on 
“New Horizons.” As the last it should serve not 
only as a culmination and summary of the others 
but also as a challenge to the work of the Church. 
It should gather up the best of the grist presented 
in all the former lessons and grind it into a prod- 
uct that will be of use in facing the future. The 
specific purpose of this lesson might be phrased 
something like this: to show that people of the 
Church must continue its mission by witnessing 
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individually and collectively in every type of situ- 
ation, adverse as well as fertile. 

The teacher has a wonderful opportunity in 
this lesson. Many points can be stressed to em- 
phasize the fact that the mission of the Church 
is not done. It can never be done so long as evil 
is alive in any person or situation. In another 
sense, the work of the Church must be done and 
her mission reaccomplished with every new gen- 
eration. New horizons must be forever charted, 
explored, and conquered for Christ and his 
Church. 

Preparation.—Think of all the lessons in this 
series as a unit. Relate this particular lesson to 
all the others. Think of the special contribution 
it makes to the over-all concept of new horizons. 
Then ask yourself these questions: What new 
horizon is envisioned here? Is the concept that 
the mission of the Church must be continuous 
new to the members of the class? Or do they 
have the idea that the work of the Church will 
be completed some day soon? 

Think of this lesson, as all others, in relationship 
to the thinking and experiences of the class. It 
should not be something apart from their lives but 
woven into the very warp and woof of their think- 
ing. To help accomplish this is your task in teach- 
ing the lesson. 

Study the biblical passages and lesson helps 
carefully, and then try to develop a lesson plan 
that will transfer the concepts and convictions of 
Paui to the understanding of your class. From 
this understanding the class members could modi- 
fy their own thinking and develop their own 
convictions regarding this subject. 

To begin.—Begin by thinking of this unit as 
a unit. Review and stress the “big ideas” that 
have evolved during the course of the study. 
When that is done, focus upon this particular 
lesson and bear down upon it. If you have made 
any assignments for group reports or projects, you 
will naturally want to follow through with them. 

How to proceed.—If you have not worked out a 
project and want to have a customary group dis- 
cussion, you may want to use the following sug- 
gestions: 

The main question to be discussed is, Why is 
the mission of the church continuous and how 
does it continue? 

Other discussion questions might be: What is 
the mission of the church? Why is it continuous? 
How does it continue? What was Paul’s experi- 
ence and witness? What was his thinking? What 
should ours be? 

Apply these ideas and convictions to our own 
Christian living and class situation. 

In closing.—Have a summary of the entire unit. 
As teacher and discussion leader, you could call 
for voluntary expressions from the class asking 
for their summary and appraisal of the unit, or 
request selected persons in advance to summarize 
and evaluate it. 
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By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Asked by a Hindu why he and his wife had 
come to India, a young missionary replied: “We 
are here because Christlike character is the high- 
est that we know, because Christ gives men a 
free, full life, and, most important of all, he gives 
them God. And we do not know of anyone else 
who does do these things except Christ.” 
—Robert J. McCracken. 


* Imagine a professor of philosophy sitting down 
at his desk to work on his lecture for the following 
day. Like some other people, he cannot work at 
an untidy desk. So he proceeds to clear away the 
papers strewn upon it, papers which have been 
put there probably by a lady who acts on the 
principle, “When you don’t know what to do with 
pamphlets, magazines, handbills, and the rest of 
the clutter that gets pushed into the mailbox, put 
it on father’s desk.” 

The professor picks up a magazine published by 
the Paris Missionary Society. He is about to throw 
it into the wastebasket, when, on mechanically 
opening it, he catches the title of an article, “The 
Needs of the Congo Missions.” The professor 
reads it through and puts it down. In his diary 
that night he writes the words: “My search is 
over.” 

The professor was Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and 
the “chance” reading of a missionary report took 
one of the most scholarly and gifted men in 
Europe to study medicine at the university in 
which he was a professor and then spend his life 
in Equatorial Africa. Though he has doctor’s 
degrees in philosophy, theology, medicine, and 





For July 


“Foundations of Faith” and “Living Our 
Faith” are the unit titles for next month. 
These lessons are taken from “Hebrews,” 
1 and 2 Peter, and Jude. 

The weekly topics are: 


July 1: Writings for Perilous Times 
July 8: Jesus Is the Son of God 

July 15: Jesus Is the Savior of Men 
July 22: We Belong to a Great Company 
July 29: Suffering as Christians 


An article on our heritage as Methodists, 
by Bishop Donald H. Tippett, will furnish 
resource material for the lesson on July 22. 











music, his best years have been given to a mission 
station, Lambaréné, in French Equatorial Africa. 
—Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Significance of 
Silence. Abingdon Press, 1945. Copyright 
1945, Whitmore and Stone. 


& “What did God ever make such a world for 
anyway?” one young person complained, adding, 
“I could make a better world than this myself.” 
“That,” a friend suggested, “is just the reason God 
put you into this world—to make it a better world. 
Now go ahead and do your part.” 


’% A huge black stone in Westminster Abbey 
marks the final resting place otf David Living- 
stone. Around the side of the stone is this inscrip- 
tion in gold letters: “Other sheep I have, which 
are not of this fold.” 


pa——Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for June 24. 


Lorp Gop, when Thou givest to thy servants to 
endeavor any great matter, grant us to know that 
it is not the beginning but the continuing of the | 
same until it be thoroughly finished which yield- 
eth the true glory. 

—Sir Francis Drake. 





An endless line of splendor, 

These troops with heaven for home, 
With creeds they go from Scotland, 
With incense go from Rome. 

These, in the name of Jesus, 
Against the dark gods stand, 

They gird the earth with valor, 
They heed their King’s command. 


This is our faith tremendous,— 
Our wild hope, who shall scorn,— 
That in the name of Jesus 
. The world shall be reborn! 
—Vachel Lindsay, “Foreign Missions in Battle 
Array,” Collected Poems. Used by permis- 
sion, The Macmillan Company. 





Go to many lands today and ask, Who first brought 
in scientific medicine? and the answer is, The 
missionaries! Who first brought in scientific agri- 
culture? The missionaries. Who first reduced the 
spoken language to writing so that there could 
be books? The missionaries. Who first brought in 
schools? The missionaries. 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick, “Putting Great 
Horizons Around Christianity,” Successful 
Christian Living. Used by permission, Harper 
and Brothers. 
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———The Leader in Action 








By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


One of our greatest problems as Christians is 
to be aware of our individual responsibility while 
we are members of a church that acts as an 
organization. We are overwhelmed by the propor- 
tions of the change that is taking place, so we hide 
under the excuse that we can do nothing as in- 
dividuals. We say the job must be assumed by 
some superstructure like the World Council of 
Churches or the United Nations Organization. 

This session is designed to bring home to us the 
revolutionary idea that change, like peace, begins 
in the hearts and minds of men. Christianity is 
the religion of the changed life. It does not begin 
to be effective until it represents a society of 
changed persons. To benefit from this study, there- 
fore, we must look not only at the significance of 
the changes taking place, but we must also relate 
this to the Christian concept of the individual. 

In order to get as full a view as possible of the 
condition of our lives, we will need to look at 
many facts that are not pleasant and that seem 
to add up to a rather depressing picture. This is 
not to assume that a glowing outlook is healthy. 
It is, rather, an honest attempt to assess our situa- 
tion and to look at our Christian responsibility 
in trying to remedy what we know is wrong. 

The article by Bishop Oxnam, page 5, can well 
be used with this study. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Changes in the masses 
II. Protestantism and change 
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June 3: Change 
and Individual 


Responsibility 


III. Christian concern in the home 

IV. A community of concerned persons 
V. Church and state 

VI. Automation and the individual 

VII. The Christian witness 


How To PROCEED 
I. Changes in the masses 


How interesting it would be if we could discuss 
with our ancestors the ambitions and ideals that 
motivated them to come to America. They would 
probably lament the fact that they were a migra- 
tory population, that they longed most of all for 
a home in which they might settle. Yet compared 
to today’s citizens, these people were fixed. 

Today, movement in the population is one of 
its chief characteristics. Vast shifts in population 
from rural to urban, from urban to rural life are 
taking place all over the world. For the first time 
in two hundred years new nations have been 
formed. To these, in one instance at least, refugees 
from all over the world have flocked. Divisions in 
countries such as India and Pakistan, Korea, Indo- 
china, and Formosa have dislocated millions of 
people. In America, the automobile, the shifting 
populations due to employment, and a restlessness 
that breeds impermanence in all strata of society, 
have been characteristic of our life. We are a 
nation among nations on the move. 

Not less important are the problems arising 
from the increase in the number of young people 
and older adults. Youth under twenty-one are 
asking for the vote. Newspapers and magazines 
are making articles on juvenile delinquency the 
leads. This is the topic of the hour. Ask the class 
to examine any of the popular weekly or monthly 
magazines for articles on this subject. The church 
is vitally concerned with these problems as the 
whole program is undergoing study and change. 

Equally critical are the situations arising from 
the greater number of people who are living be- 
yond sixty-five. A whole new area of concern is 
to be found here. An interesting survey might be 
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made in any neighborhood of what the church is 
doing about both youth and old-age problems. 
Orphanages and old people’s homes were once run 
almost entirely by churches. Even if your com- 
munity has no institutions of this type, find out 
what church-administered ones are in your state. 
The shifting of responsibility for the care of 
these age groups from the church to the state is 
one of the changing characteristics of our time. 
The church is now assuming the chaplaincy of 
such institutions and is attempting to minister to 
the needs of the people, both old and young. If 
there is a chaplain of any correctional institution 
or of any orphanage or old people’s home in your 
community, he should be able to discuss this 
aspect of the church’s concern for persons. 


II. Protestantism and change 


It is well to point out that institutional care 
is no substitute for the responsibility that is placed 
on individual Christians to be related to all of 
the changing problems of the community and, as 
far as possible, of the world. 

The Protestant is concerned with what is hap- 
pening to individuals in this revolutionary world. 
For this reason the work of the Division of Chris- 
tian Life and Work of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ is important. What is happen- 
ing to individuals in relation to their work, to the 
increasing leisure they are enjoying, to the family 
and all of its problems in the city dwelling or 
urban situation, to the community, and to the na- 
tion and the world are all stimulating topics for 
discussion. The larger aspects of culture and faith 
are not to be neglected because they seem so re- 
mote and impersonal. 

These are all changes that are occurring on the 
mission field, and they are affecting the work of 
the missionary. We are prone to think of these 
problems as unique to America when the truth is 
that they are more urgent in some of the great 
mission fields than they are here. 


III. Christian concern in the home 

Other units through the year will deal in greater 
detail with the Christian concern for the home. 
On the mission field, again, the Christian home is 
one of the aspects of the program that interests 
non-Christians most. What is happening to the 
home in America should cause all Christians to be 
concerned. In no other area can our witness be 
more influential, provided there is a truthful 
demonstration in America. 

A stimulating part of the class session might 
well be spent analyzing the changes that are 
occurring in the home. Only a few of the most 
obvious changes are listed in Adult Student. No 
individual is unrelated to these changes. 


IV. A community of concerned persons 


What is happening to the individual in com- 
munity situations is revolutionary. The problems 


of crime and delinquency related to gangs, caused 
often by broken homes and inadequate leisure- 
time responsibilities are the subject of newspaper 
stories every day of the year. The alarming use 
of alcoholic beverages by young and old, the in- 
creasing menace of drug addictions are part of the 
community problems that must be taken seriously 
by church members. 

The church stands at the center of the com- 
munity and is related to all these changes. Its 
effectiveness will depend on whether it can keep 
up with rapidly changing conditions. This is the 
responsibility of each member. The church can- 
not be satisfied until, with Eugene Debs, each 
member can say that as long as there is poverty, 
disease, and crime, each one of us must feel a 
responsibility as if it were ours. 


V. Church and state 


One of the most significant changes in our lives 
has often missed our attention. The growing im- 
portance of the state must be considered seriously. 
Less than fifty years ago the average person in 
the United States grew up with little direct con- 
nection with the federal government. 

Now the young man is compelled to undergo 
military service at an age when he is most im- 
pressionable and life-long habits are being formed. 
He is likely to get part of his higher education at 
government expense. His parents are deeply in- 
volved in a government that is taxing them for 
huge expenditures for military and economic 
assistance to countries around the world. Millions 
of men and women are dependent in part or in 
whole on jobs that are directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the military and economic programs of 
the federal state. 

Our security is the concern of an enlarged and 
highly favored bureau of investigation that is 
without precedent in its claims to rightness and 
to challenge in its conclusions in investigations. 
In a welfare state social security and other pension 
plans are of first importance. Most of these things 
in themselves may be justifiable in one way or 
another. 

The important fact for Christians to remember 
is that when the state is so intimately bound up 
with economic as well as physical security, re- 
ligion tends to be subservient to the state. Our 
religious convictions must be very strong to stand 
against economic security as well as decisions of 
the state relating to personal security. God stands 
in judgment over church and state. The business 
of the individual Christian is to seek to know the 
will of God and to do it. No criticism of American 
missionary work is more drastic than the accusa- 
tion that we are first of all Americans, subject 
to the policies of our government, and then Chris- 
tians subservient to the government. 


VI. Automation and the individual 
A few years ago the word of the moment was 
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“We are a nation among nations on the move.” 


technology. The word of the present is automation. 
We mean by this the condition where machines 
play the major role, where man is reduced to 
tending a machine, feeding it, watching it, and 
stopping it, depending on the efficiency of the 
machine. It is a condition that threatens individual 
initiative of any genuine concern on the part of 
the operator. It works for impersonalization. Thus 
the worker is reduced to a machine himself, 
and he becomes the servant of the machine rather 
than the master of a job. 

This condition may be demoralizing to the 
extent that it may break down a sense of respon- 
sibility and make employment merely a matter of 
filling in so many hours. The seriousness of the 
problem is seen by the fact that a national con- 
ference was called to consider the state of automa- 
tion and what can be done about it. 

Christian concern for the individual has much 
to say about a condition such as this. When the 
basic value of work for millions of people is 
threatened, the matter is of great religious signifi- 
cance. 


VII. The Christian witness 


The gospel we proclaim is most effectively 
seen in the way we live. We are the living gospel 
to those who do not know it. Our story is our 
lives. Mahatma Gandhi said his life was his 
message. We follow Christ whose life was his 
message, and our witness can be his message for 
our day. , 


QUESTIONS FOR DiIscuSSION 


1. List some significant changes that have oc- 
curred in your community since World War II. 
Which ones do you think have had the greatest 
influence on the religious life of your own com- 
munity? 

2. In what ways have individual lives been 
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involved in these changes, either to be the victim 
of them or to control and direct them? 

3. What is your church doing about the in- 
creased leisure of many people? Has any real 
effort been made to study the over-busyness of 
people and redirect it into creative activity? 

4, No institution in American life is changing 
more than the home. What are the chief changes 
you notice in the homes of your community? 
What is being done to correct the deteriorating 
influences? 

5. In what ways has the federal government 
become more and more instrumental in changing 
your personal living? 

6. What evidences of automation do you know 
in your community? Can you assess its results on 
individuals? 


In CLOSING 


We must relate these changing conditions to 
the Church and her outreach as we evaluate them 
in terms of their effect on individual lives. Let us 
emphasize that what happens at the home base 
from which missionaries are sent is of primary 
importance today. The “field” knows what is 
going on in America. What we represent as 
Christians must be authentic in our living. By 
our lives we shall be known! 

Remind the group that preparation for the next 
session should include using the daily Bible read- 
ings (Adult Student) as well as reading the 
lesson material in that periodical. 

The film, A People Without Fear, would make 
a valuable contribution to this unit. You may be 
interested in previewing it and possibly schedul- 
ing it for one session. Produced by the Board of 
Missions, it is available from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory (16 mm, 29 
minutes; rental, black and white, $8.00; color, 
$12.00). 
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p—_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT COX 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—It is desired that through the con- 
sideration of this lesson the members of a class 
will develop a stronger sense of personal responsi- 
bility for alleviating the problems caused by 
changes in our world. 

Preparation.—During the week you will want 
to call those persons who agreed to study one 
mode of assistance to underdeveloped nations and 
to share their findings with the class. Indicate 
interest in their study and let them know you will 
plan on each of them using about three or four 
minutes for their report. They should tell what is 
being done and how individuals may have a part 
in it. If you can gain an indication of what they 
are discovering, it may help you develop a natural 
connection between their reports and the back- 
ground material for this lesson. 

Class procedure.—Begin the study period by 
reminding the class of their previous discussion of 
benefits that might be derived from recent 
scientific and technical developments. Call for the 
reports on programs or modes of assistance by 
which these developments are being employed to 
improve conditions in underdeveloped sections of 
the world. Try to see that the role that individuals 
may have in these programs is brought out as 
the class discusses the reports. 

Without taking too much time for this discus- 
sion, move on to the content of this lesson. Suggest 
that the class members mention some factors they 
feel are changing the family or community pat- 
terns of life. These will vary a great deal in 
different churches. 

In an urban church I served, one factor would 
be the policy of industry to move many of its 
employees every few years, with resultant prob- 
lems for families and communities. In a rural 
community there may be great concern over the 
number of families trying to farm a small acreage 
and also work in a nearby town in order to have 
sufficient income to raise a family and maintain 
a relatively high standard of living. The factors 
brought out in your group may be entirely dif- 
ferent than these. 

If the factors in change are mentioned by the 
class, the teacher may need to direct the discus- 
sion toward their effect on people. With what 
problems are persons confronted as a result of 
the changes these factors bring? What can be 
done to reduce the negative or destructive re- 
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sults? What can we do about these as a church, 
as individuals? 

It may be wiser in some instances for the 
teacher to call attention to the causes of changes 
going on about us. As he mentions mobility of 
people, changes in age-grouping of population, 
influence of government, social pressures, inter- 
national tensions, etc., it will be important to 
relate these to their effect upon people—individ- 
ually, in families, in communities, in nations. 

It might be well to call attention to the situation 
in a home when a mother of small children decides 
it is necessary for her to work in order for the 
family to have the material things they desire. 
How may such adjustments be made? Have the 
class discuss this. 

Then shift the scene to Africa where a family 
that has lived a rural, tribal life is suddenly 
moved to a town developing around a new in- 
dustry. What changes occur? How is the adjust- 
ment to be made? Are we able to have any part 
in relieving the problems which these two families 
face? As Christians, what responsibility do we 
have? 

Looking ahead.—As this lesson comes to a close, 
there should be some real concern for what help 
Christianity offers persons caught up in difficult 
situations resulting from the constant change go- 
ing on about us. Suggest to the class that, as they 
prepare for the next class session, they consider 
what it was to which Jesus was calling men. 
What bearing does it have upon the problems men 
face today? 

Ask three or four members of the class to ques- 
tion a couple of associates regarding their concept 
of the kingdom of God. What is it? Is it something 
that men may actually realize? How? What is its 
relation to man’s life on earth? Suggest that these 
persons come ready to share their findings with 
the class next Sunday. 

If you have not used the film, A People Without 
Fear, in your class, you may wish to make plans 
to do so. See page 36 for information. 





For Your Reading* 


This Revolutionary Faith, by Floyd Shack- 
lock. Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. 

They Reach for Life, by John E. Skoglund. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.25. 

Revolution and Redemption, by Thomas and 
Converse. Friendship Press, 1955. 60 cents. 

Encounter With Revolution, by M. Richard 
Shaull. Association Press, 1955. $2.50. 

Christianity, Communism and History, by 
William Hordern. Abingdon Press, 1954. 
$2.50. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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June 10: Goal and Process in Change 


in Action 


rm—~—-The Leader 








By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the sixth session in the unit in which 
we are studying the Christian mission in a revolu- 
tionary world. 

This session is of particular importance »2cause 
the Christian is so often accused of being indefi- 
nite, without a goal, and somewhat rudderless in 
his effort to get to the indefinite goal he is sup- 
posed to be achieving. We need to draw this to the 
attention of the class, our object being to keep a 
steady eye on what we are seeking to achieve even 
while we are in the midst of change. 


We need to restudy all the statements about | 


the kingdom of God or heaven in the New Testa- 
ment. We must be particularly aware of the dif- 
ference between the goal of man in the New 
Testament and that in the Old Testament. We 
need to compare these with the goals and ends 
of communist countries as well as the democracies. 

Christian goals begin with the individual and 
spread through him to the community and to 
the world. We need also to compare the goals 
that Jesus announced and the goals we have now. 
We can make an interesting comparison between 
the purposes of government set forth in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and those we are 
seeking now. 

This session will require Bible study and the 
careful reading of the daily Bible readings leading 
up to this lesson. Be sure to read the student’s 
material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The kingdom of God as the goal of Christians 
II. Five conditions of the Kingdom 
III. Characteristics of the Kingdom 
IV. Prayer for the Kingdom 
V. Readiness for the Kingdom 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The kingdom of God as the goal of Christians 


Many books have been written about the king- 
dom of God, its theological implications and its 
meaning for us. We are particularly interested 
in how the individual must change if he is to par- 
ticipate in building the Kingdom. In order to do 
this, we must examine Jesus’ statements about 
the Kingdom. 

We must keep constantly in mind that the 
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Kingdom is an ever-present goal, beginning with 
each individual and spreading until every person 
is brought under the lordship of Jesus. Further- 
more, the Kingdom begins in each one of us but 
is not perfected in us in our present state. It is at 
once a possibility and a future destiny. 


II. Five conditions of the Kingdom 


Our lesson unit discusses five conditions or 
characteristics of the Kingdom. Obviously, in the 
New Testament there are many more. None is 
more provocative than the suggestion that the 
Kingdom is meant only for those who have put 
their hand to the plow and have not turned back 
(Luke 9:62). This is indeed a challenge to our 
timidity and lack of courage. It is the condition 
of a decision that must be taken seriously because 
progress can be impeded by the half-hearted and 
dispirited, the regretful and the indecisive. 

If we start forward in kingdom living, we are 
assured that we shall not be left destitute. If we 
keep the seeking of the Kingdom uppermost, 
then the “things” that are needed will be added 
to us (Luke 12:31). As a second condition, this 
idea supports those who have started toward the 
Kingdom, who are working, putting their hands 
to the plow, so that they will not need to worry 
about the material things necessary for life. 

In the newer translations of the New Testament, 
the third condition of the Kingdom is presented as 
in the midst of people (Luke 17:21). The familiar 
translation is “within you.” This means that it is 
not some outside superstructure but a growing 
condition in the midst of us, in ourselves and our 
society. It is, to use another biblical figure of 
speech, a leaven in the loaf rather than a pattern 
laid down on the outside. 

The fourth condition of the Kingdom is char- 
acterized as change-centered. Jesus tells Nicode- 
mus that one must be born anew to see the King- 
dom (John 3:3). Nothing is more revolutionary, 
more radical. When one is born anew, he has a 
new life, he is a changed person. This is a condi- 
tion of the Kingdom. We cannot have the King- 
dom in our midst if we are the same old persons. 
New birth is necssary; we must be new people. 
Jesus gives us every opportunity to discover what 
this new person-condition is. The Sermon on the 
Mount, as well as everything else Jesus said and 
did, indicate the characteristics of the new life. 

The last condition that has been lifted up for 
us is often the most difficult to understand. The 
Kingdom is not of this world (John 18:36). This 
means that the Kingdom begins here and now, 
that if we are new people in Christ, it can be in 
our midst, but that its consummation is not of this 
world. We are putting our hand to the plow and 
going forward, not for an earthly kingdom, but 
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tor the kingdom of God which is other than of the 
earth. 

In other words, life is important for us now, but 
it is also important because of what it leads to, be- 
cause it is not an end in itself. This is the basis of 
the Christian conception of an after-life, of im- 
mortality. The Kingdom is in our midst as we live 
now, and it will be comsummated when we have 
achieved the world of the Spirit where God, who 
is Spirit, will be King. 


III. Characteristics of the Kingdom 


These conditions of the Kingdom compel us to 
search for the motivations of the person whose 
life is to meet the conditions. That it is like a grain 
of mustard seed (Matthew 13:31) is not meaning- 
ful to most people of the Western world. Our 
mustard is a relatively small plant, a weed to most 
of us. But the concept Jesus had was of a small 
seed that had in it the potentialities of a great tree. 
The Kingdom is planted as a small seed in the 
spirit of man—it matures into a great spiritual 
growth. 

This growth is not unconditional. A seed must 
be given a chance to grow by cultivation. The seed 
of the kingdom of the Spirit is no exception. The 
weeds of material life, all its obstructing influ- 
ences, must be eradicated. We have already 
pointed out that in Jesus’ conception the Kingdom 
grows from within, that it is like leaven (Matthew 
13:33). It may be called the “growing core”’— 
at the center of the Christian counterrevolution. 

The keys to the kingdom of the Spirit are to 
be found in the recognition of Jesus as the Son 
of God. In other words, to be “in the Kingdom” 
one must discover the Lord of the Kingdom and 
make that discovery the basis of a new life. Riches 
and the resorting to hypocrisy will not help one 
get in. A childlike faith in which there is a new 
alignment of values (Matthew 18:3) affecting 
even positions of importance (Matthew 20:16) 
are all conditions of entrance. 

Of the other characteristics for becoming a 
part of the Kingdom, none is more difficult to 
achieve than that of the ability to drink the cup 
of Jesus. This means that we must become the 
personification of love to the extent that we will 
lay down our lives in loving submission, that we 
will die in greed and hatred, to be born again in 
compassion, understanding, and love. 

The Kingdom is endless as far as mortal time 
is concerned. It cannot be measured by material 
distances. Yet at the same time it is at hand 
(Matthew 4:17). It is founded on love that is self- 
less, and it is achieved ultimately only when the 
self has become one with the spirit of God. 

To the missionary working in a foreign culture 
and in the midst of alien religions, nothing is more 
thrilling then the assurance that the Kingdom 
is first for the “poor in spirit,” that it belongs to 
those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
that it begins when we feed the hungry, minister 


to the sick, and clothe the naked. In other words, 
it is not an abstract, theological idea—it is a way 
of life. In this concept, Christianity is unique 
among the religions of the world. This makes the 
preaching of the Kingdom the most exciting job 
possible. It makes all of us missionaries to carry 
the gospel to all men everywhere. 


IV. Prayer for the Kingdom 


We cannot pray the Lord’s Prayer without 
being aware of the Kingdom. We pray, “Thy 
Kingdom come,” a petition that ought to make us 
pause to examine how sincere we are in this 
request. To have the Kingdom begin now means a 
changed life for most of us—it means a new life, 
one founded on the meaning of the Kingdom. 


V. Readiness for the Kingdom 


The class may well discuss the idea of what it 
means to be ready for the Kingdom. God has 
spoken to us through his Son, he has said the 
Word that became flesh, and in his coming, the 
Kingdom has been proclaimed. This is our goal, 
and through Christ we have progressed toward 
the goal. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How many descriptions of the Kingdom do 
you find in the four Gospels? 

2. Which ones seem to you most important? 

3. Can you define the word Kingdom so that it 
will have more acceptable meaning for our gen- 
eration? 

4. Do you accept the Kingdom when you take 
the cup in communion? 

5. When is the kingdom of God at hand? 


In CLOSING 


The Kingdom must be made real to all of us. 
Too long it has been a blurry, indefinite idea that 
seems remote and meaningless. Today the Chris- 
tian must proclaim it in the face of other schemes 
of social betterment and other political-economic 
goals. It is not related to an economic system, 
its standards of success are not those of our so- 
ciety, nor are its rewards the materialistic benefits 
that we have made important in our world. But it 
is real, and it is immediate even as it is ultimate 
and final in the purpose of life and eternity. 





Audio-Visuals* 


A People Without Fear (see page 36). 

In Face of Jeopardy. 16 mm, 29 minutes. 
Rental: color, $12; black and white, $8. 
Baltimore Plan. 16 mm, 20 minutes, black 

and white. Rental, $6. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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p——The Group in Action 








By ROBERT COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—This lesson should serve to help 
members of the class recognize the kingdom of 
God as the goal of Christianity and, therefore, 
their goal. It should also assist them to a better 
understanding of the nature of the Kingdom, the 
requirements for its realization and its appeal to 
the people of the world. 

Preparation.—The class has been asked to con- 
sider to what Jesus was calling men. Several have 


Jesus preached the kingdom of God to all kinds of 
persons. 


Artist: Makovski Three Lions 
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been asked to quiz others regarding the kingdom 
of God. It will be particularly valuable if the class 
leader spends a part of his time preparing for this 
lesson by reading some of the biblical passages 
that have reference to the kingdom of God. The 
following should be included in such reading. 
Matthew 13; 18:1-5; 19:13-15; Luke 17: 20-21; 
John 3:3-8; 18:36. 

Class procedure.—The leader might begin by 
asking: To what did Jesus call men when he was 
with them? When the kingdom of God is men- 
tioned, the leader may call for reports from those 
persons who were going to question their associ- 
ates about their concepts of the Kingdom. Ask 
these class members to come to the front of the 
group. 

As you ask the following questions, members 
will answer for the persons they questioned. 
If you have a blackboard in the room, you may 
want to record some of the answers for use in your 
class discussion. What did they feel its nature is? 
Do they believe it is something that men may ac- 
tually realize? Did they feel it to be an essential 
element of their religious faith, or is it a side 
issue? Is it one of the goals of their religion? How 
and when is it to be attained? 

With these ideas of the Kingdom before the 
group, the leader may want to get reactions from 
the class members. Were the answers that were 
reported about the same as theirs would be? 
Where do the members of the class disagree? 
What effect has the reading of the lesson in Adult 
Student had upon their concept of the kingdom 
of God? This question will provide opportunity to 
present much of the content of the lesson for those 
who have not already studied it. 

As the class discusses the conditions of the 
Kingdom as presented by Ehrensperger, the 
leader might watch for a good opportunity to 
dramatize the need for change. This may be done, 
for example, in connection with the statement: 
“It means that we must change the social order 
so that food, clothes, and shelter, as well as heal- 
ing, are available to all men everywhere.” 

Two members may be asked to role-play two 
persons calling upon their congressman at home. 
Their purpose is to urge him to support legisla- 
tion providing for the distribution of some of our 
surplus food to needy people in Asia and to grant 
special funds to the work of technical assistance 
being carried on under the United Nations. 

Such a role-playing situation may point out 
factors involved in bringing about some social 
changes needed if all men are to be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered adequately. It may be wiser to role- 
play a situation stressing an issue closer to home, 
such as equal education or housing opportunities, 
migrant laborers, or the inadequate care of the 
mentally ill. Following the role-playing, you will 
want to discuss the issues and feelings involved. 

As the class period draws to a close, members 
of the group may read several Bible passages that 
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set forth the challenge of the Kingdom. The fol- 
lowing passages can be used effectively: Matthew 
13:45-46; Luke 9:57-62; 12:22-31; 17:21; John 
3:3. 

Looking ahead.—For next Sunday try to have 
an audio-visual aid that portrays living conditions 





of persons to whom our missionaries minister or 
of people in other parts of the world. If this is 
impossible, ask members of the class to look up 
material regarding the standard of living in such 
countries as Korea, China, Pakistan, Central 
Africa, or Puerto Rico. 


June 17: The Missionary and the Revolution 


m——The Leader in Action 








By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a lesson on the missionary in a revo- 
lutionary world. To be a good missionary today 
means that one knows the religion which he pro- 
claims. It means that one has convictions. But it 
means, too, that one must know the country to 
which he goes, its background and culture as 
well as its prevailing religion or religions. This 
session attempts to explain the revolutionary 
situation which the missionary must face in most 
countries and the attitude most of us “at home” 
should have. 

We must keep in mind that we are all mission- 
aries whether we are in the United States or in 
a foreign country. A missionary is “sent” because 
a group at home has the spirit that sends. We must 
also never forget that we are in a changing world. 
The older missionary could say truthfully that 
when he went to India, for instance, it was the 
same old India. But today there is no “same old 
country” anywhere. Change is everywhere and 
with it we must change. Complaining because a 
country is not the same or lamenting the change 
will do no good. We must work with change, di- 
recting it where we can. 

This session will be most interesting if you 
select one country, say the country discussed in 
Adult Student, Indonesia. Find out what the en- 
cyclopedia says about Indonesia. Locate it on the 
map and discover its relation to other countries 
which you may know somewhat better. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What the missionary takes with him 
II. What the missionary does with what he takes 
III. What it means to know a country 
IV. The method of the effective missionary 
V. The results of missions 


How TO PROCEED 
I. What the missionary takes with him 


We can laugh at the idea that the most valuable 
thing a missionary takes with him is himself. As 
a person on a mission, he takes first and foremost 
himself. He may have copies of the New Testa- 
ment, tracts, money, equipment, and a real genius 
for speaking. All these have their values. Un- 
less the gospel has come alive in the life of the 
missionary, unless tracts are living tablets written 
in his heart, unless the money is exchanged into 
the universal coin of love, unless equipment 
speaks more than efficiency, the missionary will 
find himself frustrated. When he is not frustrated, 
he will find himself taken advantage of. When he 
is not taken advantage of, he will find himself 
ignored and disregarded. 

For this reason, the selection of missionaries is 
very important. Christians are the people of a life, 
and their representatives, wherever they are, must 
be the people who have lived the life until it is 
part of their very being. This is the first and great 
requirement of a missionary. 


II. What the missionary does with what he takes 


The missionary is what he is to the people. 
People are the product of their heritage, of their 
environment and culture. They do not live sepa- 
rately from this, they are produced by it. This 
means that the missionary must know the people 
to whom he goes with a knowing love. He must 
love them, as they are, for what they are. He must 
know everything he can know about them—how 
they got the way they are, what makes them stay 
the way they are, and what possibilities there are 
for helping them change to be more what they 
have the capacity to be. For the Christian this 
means to be a child of God. No greater potential 
is possible. 

To build, he must know the foundations on 
which he builds and the materials out of which 
the structure is to be made. To know the founda- 
tions requires a knowledge of what life has been 
built upon, it means knowing the past with all its 
shaping influences. It means knowing the present 
and all that plays upon the lives that have been 
built. As long as a missionary deals with life, he 
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deals with a changing, shaping substance. As long 
as there is life, there is change. 

To know the materials with which to build 
means to know the people, their habits, customs, 
culture, and religion. These are an integral part 
of every man. “To go to a country” means to go 
to the people, to their joys and sorrows, their 
shortcomings as well as their assets. He must be- 
come one with the country without losing identity 
with what he represents and what his background 
is. A missionary is always a foreigner as far as 
present-day states are concerned. He is never a 
foreigner as far as the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man are concerned. 


III. What it means to know a country 


The missionary knows a country, the culture 
and religions of the country, because he wants to 
know the people. When a citizen of another 
country is in our midst, we look at him through 
American eyes, judge him by American stand- 
ards. 

The missionary is judged in the same way by 
the people of the place to which he goes. He can- 


Jesus gave whenever others needed what he could give. 
Below, Jesus is shown healing the man born blind. 


Artist: Frederic Shields Three Lions 
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not change the history or modify the culture. But 
he can select the best in people as his foundation 
and build on that. He can build new people on that 
structure. His hardest task is to see life through 
their eyes and understand conditions through 
their minds. These things must be understood 
if we are to see the value of learning about a 
country. This is missionary education for all of us. 

The missionary will find good in all aspects of 
life around him. He will discover that much in 
the indigenous religion is good, much may be a 
revelation of God. He must encourage this and 
respect it. 

He will build on whatever he finds that is solid 
and right, always in the spirit of a builder, know- 
ing that the structure will need constant repair 
and that materials must be used even when they 
are inferior. The test of the worthwhileness of 
what he builds will come in the weathering, in 
the way in which it can be kept in repair. The 
structure of the life he is dealing with is different 
from that of inanimate material in its living qual- 
ity, its changing, growing, and decaying quality. 
It is never static, never made for all time. 


IV. The method of the effective missionary 


No problem confronting the missionary is great- 
er than the ability to give. A man’s true quality, 
and indeed, the quality of a country, is seen in the 
way giving is done. If a man gives only to get, 
if he is giving as a means of getting, then his giv- 
ing is not Christian. 

The Christian gives because it is part of his 
nature, fundamental with him to share. His happi- 
ness is not that he gives to others, but that he is 
allowed to share. His greatest sharing is of him- 
self. Jesus demonstrated this supremely. He gave 
whenever others needed what he could give. 
Often this was food or clothes or health. Uniquely 
it was the sharing or giving of a life without ask- 
ing anything in return. 

When the missionary shares only money, he is 
taking the easy way out. When he shares what he 
knows by experience, he is a kind and generous 
person. When he shares what he is, giving all of 
himself, he is among the elect of the Lord, and 
he is on his way to being a saint. Christianity has 
had many of these saints—she has many of them 
now, both at home and abroad, and a good 
portion of them are not called by any name nor 
known beyond the confines of their neighborhood. 


V. The results of missions 


The results of missionary work are changed 
lives, not church members nor converts as such. 
Changed people are those whose direction and 
purpose have been changed. They are new people 
whom the apostle Paul talks about. They are new 
people in Christ, which means that they are new 
structures on an old foundation. It may mean that 
they have found a foundation for the first time 
in their lives. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does it mean to you to say that all 
Christians are missionaries? 

2. What basic convictions do you feel are neces- 
sary for a missionary to have? 

3. Do you feel that you know America as a 
missionary needs to know the country to which 
he goes? Test your knowledge by substituting 
United States in the place of Indonesia in the 
lesson in Adult Student. 

4. How would you describe the art of giving? 

5. Do you know the motivations of the foreign 
aid and technical assistance programs of the 
United States? 

6. What do you think it means to become a new 
person in Christ? 


In CLOSING 


As far as possible, use any returned or fur- 
loughed missionaries in your community to aid in 
the discussion. Remember that a missionary is 
an individual, that missionaries differ as minis- 
ters or doctors differ. Remember that most coun- 
tries are vastly different in different parts, and 
that the part of the country from which a mis- 
sionary comes must be taken into account. 

Take what the missionary has to offer as the 
experience of one person and appreciate it as 
such. The object of this session has been to help 
us understand the complex problems a missionary 
faces in a changing world and to help us appre- 
ciate the importance of the work and the worker. 


p———The Group in Action 








By ROBERT COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” 


Purpose.—This lesson should contribute to 
fuller appreciation of the qualities of a good mis- 
sionary and the challenges faced by him and those 
who send him. 

Preparation.—It has been suggested that a film 
or filmstrip that presents a representative picture 
of some mission countries be shown at this session. 
The purpose of such a visual aid is to assist the 
group to have a better understanding of the con- 
ditions of those persons to whom most of our 
missionaries minister. 

The film, A People Without Fear, has been spe- 
cifically mentioned because it shows several situa- 
tions within the fellowship of the Church. If this 
film is available, the class should be prepared for 
its use by having an introduction to problems a 
missionary faces in ministering to persons in many 
parts of the world. It will be important to preview 
any visual aid before showing it to the class. 


If it is impossible to show a film or filmstrip, 
members of the class may be asked to read ma- 
terial on the standards of living in several coun- 
tries. The group leader may want to contact 
several persons during the week and ask them to 
be ready to tell the class some interesting facts 
they find about living conditions in mission coun- 
tries. 

Class procedure.—The class session may begin 
with a quick review of this unit on “World 
Change.” Then the leader might ask, If you were 
going to a mission field as a missionary, what do 
you imagine would be the greatest challenge to 
you? The answers given to this question should 
be listed on a blackboard for later reference. A 
limited discussion of this question could be fol- 
lowed by a showing of the visual aid that had been 
secured. 

In introducing the film the group may be in- 
structed to consider whether the conditions shown 
in the film tend to support or alter their impres- 
sion regarding the major challenges a missionary 
faces. 

If no visual aid is to be shown, its place would 
be taken by the information furnished by those 
who had been reading about living conditions in 
various parts of the world. If it is impossible to 
have such information brought to the class by 
other members of the group, the leader might 
share the following material with them: 

“If you are born in the United States—and, re- 
member, that’s quite an if—you will probably live 
longer than a year. But if you are born in India, 
which is more likely, you have only a little better 
than a one-to-four chance of living more than a 
year. But cheer up! your chances in some places 
would be worse; and, besides, even if you survive 
babyhood in India, you have only a fifty-fifty 
chance of growing to maturity. 





Next Month 


“Methodists and War” is the title of 
the five-session unit for next month. This 
unit will lead adults to examine objectively 
the official position of The Methodist Church 
on war in order that they may understand it 
as clearly as possible. 

The weekly topics are: 


July 1: Methodists Who Accept War 

July 8: Methodists Who Deplore War 
July 15: Methodists Who Reject War 

July 22: Methodist Conscientious Objectors 
July 29: The Methodist Church and War 


An article by Dudley A. Ward will furnish 
additional resource material for the teacher 
of this unit. 











“If you are born colored, the chances are over- 
whelming that you will be chronically sick all 
your life—from malaria, or intestinal parasites, 
or tuberculosis, or maybe even leprosy. And even 
if you are not chronically sick, you are likely to 
be weak from hunger. You have about a two-to- 
one chance of suffering from malnutrition, either 
from too little food or from food that is not a 
balanced or nourishing diet. You have a reason- 
ably good chance of experiencing real famine— 
to the point where you will be glad to eat the bark 
off a tree. But this chance is extremely hard to 
calculate. 

“Again, if you are born colored, you have only 
a one-to-four chance of learning to read. And 
since you almost certainly will not own a radio, 
you will be pretty well cut off from that part of 
the human family that has enough to eat and that 
is reasonably healthy. You will most likely live in 
a mud hut, with a dirt floor and no chimney, its 
roof thatched with straw. You will almost certain- 
ly work on the land, and most of what you raise 
will go to the landlord. In addition, you are likely 
to be deeply in debt to the local moneylender, and 
you may have to pay him annual interest of any- 
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where from 30 to 100 per cent.” 1 

Following the presentation of any one of these 
descriptions of living conditions in other parts 
of the world, it would be well if the group looked 
again at the challenges they listed earlier. Are 
these the challenges that should meet the real 
needs of the people involved? Do they feel that 
they, their church, or our nation are sufficiently 
aware of the conditions in our world to plan and 
support a program that reveals the love of God 
through the ministry of those who go out to min- 
ister? 

Looking ahead.—If possible, find someone who 
has served on a mission field or who is very fa- 
miliar with persons who have. Ask this person 
to be present at the following session to tell of 
the variety of responsibilities a missionary may 
have. He should speak also of the emphasis upon 
training indigenous leadership or service in 
mission countries. Supply this person with a copy 
of Adult Student. Ask him to speak as briefly as 
possible and yet supplement this lesson at the 
points mentioned above. 


1From Let’s Join the Human Race, by Stringfellow Barr; 
University of Chicago Press, 1950. Used by permission. 


The Strategy of Missions 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p the Leader in Action 


By HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This unit on the Christian mission in a revolu- 
tionary world has been a long and possibly a 
difficult one because it covers a large and difficult 
subject. No subject, however, is more pertinent 
at the present time, and none is more important 
in the future of Christianity. In this closing lesson 
we look at the person we call a missionary, and 
we seek to evaluate the job he is to do in terms 
of the changing world in which he lives. The job 
of the missionary has changed considerably 
through the years even though his purpose re- 
mains the same. 

As the world changes, so must our techniques. 
Our chief task in this discussion is to see the work 
of the missionary in the light of the changing 
situation to which he goes. If one had time, it 
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would be rewarding to read the stories of some 
of the earlier missionaries to see the job through 
their eyes, and then to read books of present-day 
missionaries. Books by Gordon Seagrave of 
Burma will help you understand the difficult task 
of the present-day missionary.! 

Another project that would have real value 
would be to study the yearly report of the execu- 
tive secretary of the Division of World Missions 
of The Methodist Church. This can be obtained by 
writing to the Board of Missions at 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, New York. 

The church is seeking to find its way, and it 
must approach this difficult and complex work in 
the spirit of experiment. What is important to 
remember is that what is right for South America 
may be completely wrong for India. Each mission 
field is a distinct and unique situation. Few gener- 
alizations can be made about the world as a whole. 
On the other hand, personnel qualifications and 
standards do not change, because they represent 
the highest demands for lives dedicated to the 
expansion of the Kingdom. 


1 Burma Surgeon Returns (1946); My Hospital in the Hilla 
(1955); Gordon S. Seagrave; W. W. Norton and Company. Order 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your territory. 
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Read carefully the students’ material in Adult 
Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The established church on the mission field 
II. Mobility on the field 

III. People and institutions 

IV. The “sending” church 
V. Changing ideologies 

VI. Government-aid programs 

VII. The ecumenical church 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The established church on the mission field 


The fact that Christianity is established in 
most countries of the world is a most important 
aspect of the new strategy of missions. At the 
meeting of the General Conference this year rep- 
resentatives of the established church came from 
every country where Methodist missionaries have 
worked. Missionaries now go to work with the 
church that is already established. They go to 
work under that church, and they will be success- 
ful in most instances when they work as part of 
that church. This is difficult for us to understand. 
We do not go out to establish “American” mis- 
sions any more. We go to establish missions of 
the church that is already indigenous in the 
country. 

This means that the established church has 
leadership under which the missionary may have 
to work. He will follow a pattern of work that has 
been tried and found effective. 


II. Mobility on the field 


Most of the older mission fields are dotted with 
“bungalows” built by the great missionaries of 
the past. These people went to a field, began their 
cultivation, and stayed to see the harvest. The 
new missionary must go to the field knowing that 
he may not stay in one place any longer than a 
minister in an American parish may stay. He 
must be ready to move where he is needed most. 
With changing conditions, he must be ready to 
change. 

This will make all missionary work much more 
difficult. A witness must be made at once. It will 
be difficult at times to move at the discretion of 
the local leader, or when a local leader has been 
found to take the place of the missionary. Point 
out to the class the mobility of Paul in his mission- 
ary journeys and his willingness to be available 
where the church needed him most. 


III. People and institutions 


To make oneself expendable is not easy, yet 
this is precisely what the new missionary faces 
as education and training make more leaders 
available. Since the welfare of institutions is often 
precarious in many parts of the world, buildings 
will be built with the knowledge that they are 
expendable. 
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Many modern missionaries go to churches already estab- 
lished. Shown is the Methodist church in the village of 
Sonaguri, India. 


Hospitals and schools must be built, make no 
mistake ahout that, but they should be built to 
be completely functional in the area where they 
are needed. Churches in general should be built 
by the local group. The planning and the building 
should represent as much as possible the work 
of the people who will be using them. A lively 
discussion may be possible if a returned mission- 
ary will agree to give opinions on this subject. 


IV. The “sending” church 


The class will feel much more at home in the 
discussion of the “sending” church. It is a com- 
monplace to say that the mission field will be no 
stronger than the sending base. Missionary giving 
can no longer be separated from the whole field 
of stewardship. A giving church is a healthy 
church. We need to think about the extraordinary 
amounts of money that are being spent in this 
country on church and educational buildings, in 
comparison to the amount given to benevolences. 
Just as our money reflects our sense of values in 
the work of the church’s outreach, so our mission- 
ary personnel represents the life investment. 

Many smaller sects are giving much more gen- 
erously to missions than Methodists are. Many 
smaller churches have less difficulty securing peo- 
ple who will invest their lives in missionary work. 
These problems must be considered realistically 
so that we can improve our motivation. 


V. Changing ideologies 


Have you not heard that Christian missions are 
the greatest bulwarks against communism? This 
may be true, but to use it as a means of getting 
support for missions is indeed a questionable 
thing. We do not promote missions to stop the 
spread of any ideology in itself. We believe in the 
Christian mission because we believe in the king- 
dom of God, and we want all people to share in 
it. People who believe in Marxian communism 
cannot believe in the kingdom of God, but we 
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must never give up the idea that we can make 
them see the reality of the Kingdom in our lives. 
We can work to make our lives so effective that 
they will want to change. 

Our motivation must be clear—we want to 
establish the Kingdom, first in ourselves, and then 
in our brothers. Nothing could be more disastrous 
to missionary endeavor than to have it branded 
as the tool of an economic system to supplant 
communism. Long after communism has had its 
day, the basic principles and living witness of 
Christianity will be needed to change men’s lives. 


VI. Government-aid programs 


When one lives in a country where the United 
States invests more money in technical and mili- 





tary aid in one year than has been invested in all 
the years of missionary work in that country, 
then a rethinking of the purpose of missions is 
mandatory. This has been true in Pakistan. What 
it means is that missions cannot compete with 
government aid in health, agriculture, and educa- 
tion. It does mean that Christian projects must 
have added significance, must be something more 
than food, clothes, and education, important and 
critical as these are. 

The government-aid program may compel us to 
rethink the whole meaning of missions. If this is 
true, it is a good that will come out of the aid 
program that has not been envisioned. Private 
foundation aid needs also to come into this picture. 
The work of the Ford Foundation in a country 





Revolution Is Our Opportunity 


THe revolution of our age is God’s method and 
our opportunity. 

Along with the good things mankind has done, 
man has also filled the earth with wars, discrimi- 
nation, exploitation, and much unnecessary suf- 
fering. So God, it seems, takes the mess we have 
made out of things and uses revolutionary change 
as his method. All things are in his hands, for he 
created the world and is Lord of all the earth and 
the Lord of history. 

It is our onportunity to be a part of God’s 
revolutionary plan. Revolutionary, in that his 
plan means total and drastic change. The worse 
the condition of the world, the greater the Chris- 
tian revolution must be. Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven really means the making 
of a new world. 

The revolution is the Christian’s opportunity to 
identify himself with the hungry and lonely world 
and its aspirations and hopes. And, let us say 
it reverently, the Christian identifies himself 
with God and his purposes. In the global conflict 
of sin against God’s love, we may have a very 
small part. But we have a part. The Christian 
stands up and is counted. 

Identification, in the sense of reconciliation, is 
the Christian’s opportunity. Usually we try to 
identify ourselves with the great, the powerful, 
and the wealthy. If we follow Jesus’ example, we 
make friends of the poor and the unpopular, out- 
casts and sinners. ... _ 

Albert Schweitzer has said that all mankind 
has one thing in common, suffering. That is our 
clue to the Christian’s identification with men. 
Most people hate suffering. The Christian is not 
frightened by it, but helps to bear it. Jesus said 
if we would follow him, we should take up our 
cross daily. The cross represents for us the 
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voluntary suffering that we share. The Christian 
helps to carry the world’s heavy load of suffering. 
Here we are back again to love-in-action. The 
Good Samaritan cannot pass by on the other side. 

The Christian faith, then, is an amazing and 
world-wide demonstration of how Christians can 
identify themselves with and help carry the 
burdens of people in need. Not all the Christians 
are on those comfortable church benches waiting 
patiently for Sunday dinner. 

They say that out in Hollywood, the movie 
moguls have their own exaggerated terms to 
give the rating of films. One is “slightly colossal.” 
I smiled when I heard it. But that describes the 
Christian mission around the world. It is colossal 
in its vision and its daring and in what it achieves 
with inadequate resources. But in terms of what 
is needed or in terms of what the churches could 
do, it is rather slight. 

Many Christians are demonstrating their faith 
gloriously. They are changing the world. They are 
the hope of the world. 

In its preaching ministry, the church is witness- 
ing more widely than ever before. The ecumenical 
fellowship, small though it may be in numbers, 
is one of God’s mighty works in our day. The 
gospel is preached not only through the spoken 
word, but through the printed page, in hundreds 
of languages. Christians are also witnessing to 
God’s love and redemption for man by their lives 
and actions. These deeds are a part of the proc- 
lamation of the gospel, and from the very variety 
of them only a few can be listed here. Yet with it 
all, we know that the mission of evangelism is an 
unfinished task of the church. 


1From This Revolutionary Faith, by Floyd Shacklock. Friend- 
ship Press, 1955. Used by permission. 
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like India needs to be considered, especially when 
it can take from the missionary personnel some of 
the outstanding leaders of the time. 


VII. The ecumenical church 


In many areas of the world, denominations as 
we know them in America have little or no mean- 
ing. But the indigenous Christian church is find- 
ing that all people do not worship alike, and one 
big organization is not an answer to denomina- 
tions. What is being discovered is that American 
or Western differences are often silly and not 
valid in another setting. For this reason the mis- 
sionary is now concerned with creating Christian 
persons and Christian churches that must find 
their own ways of worshiping in their own en- 
vironment. 

We are united as never before in avoiding 
competing churches in missionary territory. We 
are pathetically aware of the need for standing 
together to find the way to the life of the King- 
dom. The future may not be in one great super- 
church. But it will certainly be in a church that 
even in its differences will respect each one as 
he tries to find expression for his worship and 
work. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In the problems discussed in this lesson, do 
you find many parallels to the church in our 
country? 

2. Can you name several ways in which the 
American church has met the challenge of the 
new strategy in missions? 

3. Can you think of other reasons why the 
mission program should not be promoted as a 
bulwark against communism? 

4. Do you consider men in government employ- 
ment in countries outside America as mission- 
aries? 

5. What do you understand the ecumenical 
church to mean? Is there such a church in exist- 
ence now? 

6. Why is a sense of mission integral to Chris- 
tianity? 


In CLOSING 


As we conclude these lessons on the Christian 
mission in a revolutionary world, we need to 
pray for guidance in the reshaping of our mission- 
ary program so that as the world changes, we will 
change with it to meet the new opportunities it 
presents. 

Be grateful that Christianity is a religion that 
can meet change, that it can carry its fundamental 
faith into any and every situation, that it is a 
growing religion of a growing God and his grow- 
ing children. If it continues to be this, then it will 
not need to worry about ideologies as opposing 
forces. It will meet them with consecrated lives 
that witness to what our lives can reveal of God 
through Jesus Christ. 


p___The Group in Action 


By ROBERT COX 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


Purpose.—This lesson needs to round out the 
picture of the missionary situation today by con- 
tributing to a better understanding of it. This 
should include the ways a missionary may be 
used, what he must be ready to do, the responsi- 
bilities and relationship of the church to the mis- 
sionary, and what the church itself must be ready 
to do. 

Preparation.—It would be helpful if the group 
leader would read the little book, Pattern of 
Things to Come, by Dorothy McConnell.! Also, it 
would be good if the leader would consider the 
eight lessons of this unit on world change, picking 
up the major interests revealed by the group dur- 
ing this study. He could bring them together in a 
summary that would motivate further discussion. 

If a person who has been on a mission field is 
available, it would be valuable to have him pres- 
ent. Such a person should be given a copy of 
Adult Student in advance and asked to read the 
lesson material. He should be directed to share 
briefly with the class some of his activities, em- 
phasizing the diversity and change which he ex- 
perienced over a period of years. Also, if he can 
illustrate the manner in which indigenous leader- 
ship was being trained, he will be presenting much 
of the content of this lesson. 

Class procedure.—It may be best to begin the 
session by introducing the person with mission 
experience and by suggesting briefly to the class 
what he has been asked to do. Following his pres- 
entation, a few persons may wish to ask questions. 
However, these should be limited. 

The leader may then summarize this unit on 
world change, emphasizing the revolutionary na- 
ture of the world in which we live. He will want 
to point out the rapidity of change in our society 
and the important consequences of changes oc- 
curring in other parts of the world. It will be help- 
ful if attention can be called to the forces behind 
much of the change, contrasting positive and 
negative influences and good and evil effects of 
these upon the persons involved. 

After emphasizing the fact that the Church is 
primarily concerned that all persons should real- 
ize the full and abundant life which is possible 
under God’s rule, the leader might refer to Ehren- 
sperger’s statement: 

“The world is desperately in need of the unify- 
ing force true religion could supply at this time. 
Christianity has what it takes to be this unifying 
force. But too often Christianity is betrayed by 


1 Pattern of Things to Come, by Dorothy McConnell; Friendship 
Press. 75 cents. 
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its followers. Christ is crucified again in the 
twentieth century. The present-day crucifixion 
is due to neglect, to lip service that does not 
eventuate in life service, to a betrayal of Christ 
in not making his life the practical guide of life 
today.” 

At this point the group might be directed to 
form small buzz groups of four to six. Each group 
may be asked to consider how twentieth-century 
Christianity may be “betrayed by its so-called 
followers.” Then they should suggest what the 
members believe they can do to avoid having a 
part in such a crucifixion. 

The buzz groups should be brought back into 
the larger group after eight to twelve minutes. 
They should be asked to share with the total 


—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Summing It Up 
WHERE TO GO—AND VACATION 


Jupcr DAY and Dick Rapier, whom we met 
last month in this column, together with their 
wives, were driving home from the Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship. Mrs. Day broke the silence. She 
addressed Dick: “I hear you are talking up sum- 
mer training meetings for workers in the adult 
division at the church. Good, how about a vaca- 
tion also?” 

Judge Day laughed. “Oh, yes,” he said, “Mary 
insists we are taking a holiday this year.” 

“Why not both?” Dick rejoined. 

“Meaning what?” Mrs. Day inquired. 

Dick explained. “I am all excited about the 
wide range of meetings we have, training oppor- 
tunities, chances to become more skilled. I find 
now, though, that we can combine vacation with 
some enrichment experiences. I have just read 
an article by Edwin Tewksbury in the June issue 
of Adult Student. He is suggesting combining our 
vacation trips with visits to Methodist institu- 
tions.” 

“Oh, yes,” the judge replied, “I noticed a simi- 
lar suggestion in Bible Lessons for Adults by 
Virginia Stafford, I think. She emphasized visiting 
Methodist campuses. She mentioned, also, the 
mission work.” 

Mr. Tewksbury’s suggestions in Adult Student 
include the eastern half of the United States. If 
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group the most significant ideas that came out of 
their discussions. In the closing minutes of the 
session the leader might ask the group to attempt 
to formulate the church’s answer to our changing 
world or to list responsibilities of a Christian in 
the face of revolution. 

Looking ahead.—As we consider the changes 
going on in the world, we are aware that many 
of them are so revolutionary in character that 
they could easily result in armed clashes. We 
cannot, therefore, ignore the possibility of a 
future war. As Christians, and as Methodists, 
what are our convictions regarding war? 

The Adult Fellowship Series for July, “Meth- 
odists and War,” will help clarify our thinking. 
See page 43 for the weekly topics. 





you are living in that section, you may follow 
through on one of his suggestions. If you are living 
in the western half of the United States, why not 
check with the executive secretary of your con- 
ference board of education to find what Methodist 
institutions are within driving distance of your 
home? 

There is no better way to enrich your own ex- 
perience, have a firsthand conference with the 
people who are spending your World Service 
gifts, than to visit a mission project or a campus 
of The Methodist Church. Frequently in the study 
materials references are made to the work of The 
Methodist Church. Why not be an au‘hority? Why 
not be one who has been there and seen it? 

M. Leo Rippy, in his article in Wesley, Quarter- 
ly, suggests that the church has a right to demand 
good teaching and that the teacher has a right to 
expect the church to provide training. Training 
is provided in the several situations suggested by 
Robert Clemmons in Bible Lessons for Adults— 
Teacher’s Quarterly. Enrichment experiences 
combined with vacations are suggested in these 
two articles—the one by Mr. Tewksbury in Adult 
Student, and the one by Miss Stafford in Bible 
Lessons for Adults. 

Be a better teacher because you are acquainted 
with and enthusiastic about the work of The 
Methodist Church as you see it in mission centers 
and on campuses. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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The Development of Modern Chris- 
tainity Since 1560, by Frederick 
A. Norwood. Abingdon Press, 
1956. 256 pages. $3.75. 


The author of this book is no 
stranger to readers of ADULT 
TreAcHER. Dr. Norwood has written 
teaching helps on several occasions. 
His book will be welcomed by lay- 
men, ministers, and educators. It is 
fast-moving and makes easy read- 
ing. 

“From Revelation to Reforma- 
tion” is intreductory and deals with 
the church from a.p. 100 to 1500. 
“The Age of Reform (1500-1648)” 
deals with Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
The Reformed Churches, the left 
wing of the Reformation, the Re- 
formation in England, the Catholic 
Reformation, and Christianity and 
Seciety. “The Age of Enlighten- 
ment (1603-1805)” contrasts Stuart 
England with Roman _ Catholic 
Europe. The ascendancy of reason 
is dealt with, and Methodism is 
born as reasonable religion is com- 
bined with the heart-warming ex- 
perience. 

“The Age of Progress (1815- 
1914)” shows Christianity expand- 
ing to envelop the world. This is 
the great missionary century. The 
church develops a social conscience. 
Science and fundamentalist re- 
ligion are in conflict. “The Age of 
Turmoil (1914-55)” brings us face- 
to-face with twentieth-century 
challenges to Christianity. This 
final chapter deals with the struggle 
of Christianity under dictators and 
totalitarianism and describes the 
rise of the World Council of 
Churches. 

.For a quick, readable, sound 
treatment of church history, you 
will want to read this book. It will 
be a valuable addition to your 
teaching library. 

Dr. Norwood is associate pro- 
fessor of church history, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 


Beginnings in Theology, by Jack 
Finegan. Association Press, 1956. 
244 pages. $3.00. 


Jack Finegan has written this 
book for the layman.. He has done 
an intellectually capable job with- 
out being obscure. 

The book is what it says it is: 
beginnings in theology. The sea- 
soned theologian will find this 


study elementary. But Dr. Finegan 
has written for lay persons “who 
want to find or strengthen, and 
not just accept, their faith.” 

Questions such as these are an- 
swered from the biblical point of 
view: Why should religion have 
any mystery in it? Why accept the 
idea of God? What is God like, and 
where is he? How is God revealed 
to us? Why is there evil in a God- 
controlled universe? How can we 
believe in Christ's Resurrection? 
What is a church and why must it 
exist? 

Dr. Finegan is professor of New 
Testament literature and interpre- 
tation, dean of the Summer Session, 
and director of the Palestine Insti- 
tute of Archeology at the Pacific 
School of Religion. 

His knowledge of recent arche- 
ological discoveries of scientists in 
the Holy Land is used to strengthen 
Bible interpretations. He is author 
of Light from the Ancient Past. 


Meet These Men, by Clovis G. 
Chappell. Abingdon Press, 1956. 
156 pages. $2.00. 


If you are looking for additional 
illustrative material for your 
teaching, here is a book for you. 
In his own inimitable way, Dr. 
Chappell has given us a look at 
some familiar biblical personalities. 

The thing that makes this book 
unique is the fact that Dr. Chappeil 
sees things in men that others have 
overlooked. For instance, he calls 
Jacob “The Man Who Was a Con- 
vinced Crook,” and then goes on 
to tell how Jacob was saved from 
himself. 

Other personages dealt with are 
Paul, “The Man Who Was Inde- 
pendent”; Onesimus, “The Man 
Who Was No Good”; Samuel, “The 
Man Who Refused to Be Fired”; 
Simon, “The Man Who Missed His 
Chance”; Naaman, “The Man Who 
Lost His Temper.” 

There are still others who come 
to life in this book: Abraham, Ha- 
bakkuk, Cleopas, the Centurion, 
Judas, the Rich Young Ruler, the 
Preacher. These men become as 
real as your next-door neighbor. 

Dr. Chappell, one of the best- 
known preachers in America today, 
devotes his time to writing and 
guest preaching. Readers of ApuLrT 
TEACHER are familiar with his help- 
ful articles. 


How to Choose a Camp for Your 
Child, by Ernest Osborne. Public 
Affairs Committee, 1956. 28 pages. 
25 cents. 


Although warning that there arc 
some children who are not ready 
for camp or might not benefit by a 
camp experience, Dr. Osborne lists 
a number of values which camping 
has to offer for most children. 
Among them are the opportunity 
to get next to nature, of learning 
new skills, friendship with other 
children, and a chance to become 
acquainted with other adults. 

The two major types of camps— 
the traditional and the progressive 
—are described in detail with sug~- 
gestions as to which might be suit- 
able for a particular child. The 
specialized camps, coeducational 
camps, and work camps are dis- 
cussed in turn. 

“Perhaps the most important 
question that can be asked about 
camp... and one of the most dif- 
ficult to answer,” Dr. Osborne 
writes, “is, ‘Who are the counsel- 
lors?’” 

“As is true in schools,” he de- 
clares, “the people who live and 
work most closely with the children 
are far more important than are 
some of the other factors.” 

“A camp may have a_ fairly 
stereotyped and regimented pro- 
gram but if the counsellors are in- 
dividuals who like children, are 
understanding of them and trv to 
see that the camp experience is 
good for them, then parents can 
overlook some things they may not 
like about the program.” 

“In the last analysis,” Dr. Os- 
borne adds, “it is the camp director 
who not only sets the general and 
specific policies of the camp but also 
selects the staff that is to work 
with him. .. . Directing a summer 
camp calls for a _ considerable 
variety of skills and _ personnel 
qualifications. . . . It is important 
that you get as concrete a picture 
as possible of this key person in the 
camp set-up and let much of your 
decision rest on your opinion of 
him.” 

Dr. Osborne, lecturer and col- 
umnist on family relations, is pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Order this pamphlet from the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York, New York. 





You'll Find 
Facts and Fun in Your 






CHURCH LIBRARY 


You who have read Black Beauty or 
Little Women, A Man Called Peter 
or The Robe, know the enjoyment 
and the inspiration such books af- 
ford. There are those who do not 
know the pleasures derived from 
reading. Your Church Library can 
be a source of culture, amusement, 
adventure, and knowledge for the 
adults, young people, and children 
in your church. It can introduce them 
to new friends, new ideas. It can 
make possible imaginary travels to 


strange and distant lands. It can give 
them means of pleasure and educa- 
tion. 


Do your part toward establishing your Church Library. 
Write The Methodist Publishing House for three FREE 
booklets—THE CHURCH LIBRARY, a manual to aid 
in starting and operating your library; BOOKSHELF, 
an annotated list of good books for church libraries; 
BOOKMARKS, a quarterly bulletin of library news 
and reviews of new books. 

If your church has a library, see that it grows. Ask 
your church librarian about the Gift-Book Plan, which 
provides for your personal contributions. On the covers 
of the books you present, your librarian will mount one 
of three bookplates: “This Book in Honor of . 
“This Book Presented by ......... »’ “This Book in 
Memory of . 

Entertainment and pleasure are found in good books— 
and you can find good books in your Church Library! 


CHURCH LIBRARY SERVICE 


Chicago 11 
New York 11 


Baltimore3 
Nashville 2 e 





Pittsburgh 30 e 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please write to House serving you 


Dallas 1 © 
Portland5 e 


Cincinnati2 e Detroit 1 e 


Kansas City 6 
Richmond 16 e 


San Francisco 2 








